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To take a 54-day lease on a spacious ocean estate... that’s what 
it means to sail on the. Majestic, world’s largest ship. More 
than the luxury of large and hospitable public’ rooms, of 7% 
acres of deck for rest and play . . . on White Star liners you 
will find the art of gracious living brought to perfection. 
Aboard the Majestic or her running mate, the Olympic; on the 
Britannic and the new Georgic (England’s largest Cabin liners) | 
there is a perfection of service, of tempting cuisine, of gra- 
cious hospitality in every detail. Regular services to Ireland, —abmmesema 
England and France. See your local agent. His services are free. 


” TEBROADWAY, NEW YORK * AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


dee perce the Siver 


Saks + Fifth - Avenue is devoted to the present- 
ation of unusual things. Shopping here is like 
stepping in a single hour from Bond Street to the 
Rue de la Paix and back again to New York. 
Christmas gifts chosen from our collection, we 
believe, honor the one who gives as well as the 
one who receives. We invite your altention to 
our large collections from which the few items 
sketched here have been selected. 


Mail and ’Phone Orders Filled. Plaza 3-4000. Ext. 380 


1—Chromium CLAVeREOE De 
Hand cut glasses 13.50 a 


dozen. ‘‘Martini’’ mixer to 


6—Dressing case of English 
pigskin or morocco, fittings 
of chromium, brush of satin- 


match the glasses, . 4.00 


2—Tantalus of fine cut crys- 


Ale cee. Vaneton 35 OO) 


3—English Morocco leather 
jewel case in various colors, 
velvet lined, 914 x 51% by 3 
inches, S00 cally SO, 


4— English fitted case, 
Morocco leather in various 
colors, fine enamel fittings, 


125.00 


5—Imported sewing box of 
mottled calfskin, . 7.50 
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wood, 18.50 


7—Eight day clock with jew- 


elled movement, in various 
colors of ecrase Morocco, 


18.50 


8—‘‘The Jackdaw of Rheims’” 
a holder for cherries or 
olives, in porcelain of vari- 


ous: colors; vies. es. (6:50) 


9— Bench made English 
Valette case, with wardrobe 
atrangement for two suits 
and accessories, 26 inch size, 


of nut colored hide, 49.50 


$$. §$ COLUMBUS 
53 day ere OT HE LUXURY GEENER | 
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MOROCCO 
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TUNIS JAMES BORING’S 11th Mediterranean 
Cruise specially chartered S. S. 
SYRIA Columbus, running mate of the Brem- 
EGYPT : AEG 

en and Europa. . . the only cruise visit- 
ing every country on the Mediterranean 
DARDANELLES |. cultured, congenial companions. . 
GREECE 53 glorious d f adventure and ro- 
IONIC ISLANDS giorious Gays Ot a ' 

mance... optional extensions and stop- 
ALBANIA overs one American Management 
SICILY. throughout. 


FROM NEW YORK FEB. 10th— 
53 DAYS 


Ist Class Tourist 


$620» $330 


SIDE TRIPS OPTIONAL 


goes cruising completely around the 
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JAMES BORING & 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


BRING BACK THE THRILL 
OF YOUR PAST JOURNEYS! 


Don’t let the glamour and happy memories of 
that trip you took last summer, or in previous 
years, grow dim, Re-live those exciting days 
with all their original warmth and color at the— 


BRANSON DE COU— 
DREAM PICTURES 


Profusely illustrated with beautifully colored 
slides. Two evenings and four matinees. 


AT THE TOWN HALL 


only public showings this season 


Subjects: 
FASCINATING EGYPT 


MONDAY, DEC. 18 at 3 P.M. 


VENICE AND THE DOLOMITES 


TUESDAY, DEC. 19 at 3 P.M. 


SOVIET RUSSIA (with 1932 & 1933 pictures) 


THURSDAY, DEC. 21, at 8:30 P.M. 


THE WEST INDIES AND BERMUDA 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. 27, at 8:30 P.M. 
TOURING FRANCE 


THURSDAY, DEC, 28 at 3 P.M. 


MAGNIFICENT NORWAY AND ICELAND 


FRIDAY, DEC. 29 at 3 P.M. 


PRICES: Reserved seats, 50c, 75c and $1.00 (plus tax) for 
each lecture. Special course tickets available—your choice 
of any four lectures for the price of three. 


For best locations TRAVEL SERIES, TOWN HALL 
mail orders now to: 123 West 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 


(Arranged in cooperation with the League For Political Education) 
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One glimpse of an original two- 
piece Cardigan set will be sufficient 
to sell it to the smart traveler, 
either for herself or to take care of 


“some one on her Christmas list. The 


striped sweater is of zephyr knit, 
with fitted waist line, with jewel studs 
buttoning up the front, and the neck- 
line finished off by string grosgrain 
bow. The Cardigan coat is of solid 
color zephyr knit, with bone buttons. 
And the set is reasonable at $25.00. 

Beige doeskin gloves, priced at 
$4.00, match the stripes in the 
sweater, and are not only particu- 
larly appropriate to wear with ‘the 
set, but useful for almost any day- 
time costume. 


BONWIT TELLER & COMPANY, 
721 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To foil those two bandits, steam 
heat and cold winds which cause win- 
ter dryness and steal the natural 
beauty oils from your skin, nothing is 
more effective than Marie Earle’s 
Essential Cream which lubricates and 
keeps the skin soft and fine and 
cleanses it in the same operation. At 
all the better shops. 


MARIE EARLE, 
714 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Dining at Louis Sherry’s, always a 
delightful way to relax in gay sur- 
roundings, is particularly enjoyable 
at this season, for the~displayof 
favors for all occasions, Christmas 
bon-bons, and bon voyage offerings 
is a treat for the eye,’ temptingly 
priced to suit the most modest as well 
as the most extravagant taste. The 
candies are $2.00 the pound. And 
while there, do not fail to ask them 
about some of their rare beverages, 
an ideal gift for the epicure. 


' LOUIS SHERRY, 


300 Park Avenue, New York. 


Two accessories, especially impor- 
tant for the traveler, and indispens- 
able’ to feminine daintiness are 
Madame Berthe’s Ab-scent Deodo- 
rant Stick and Zip Deodorant pencil 
for banishing the perspiration men- 
ace. 50 cents each. 

And the woman suffering from the 
annoyance of superfluous hair an- 
noyance, should not neglect to visit 
Madame Berthe’s salon where pain- 
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TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


Our major concern in the month of December, whether we be 
slay-at-homes, absentees, or returning travelers, being Christmas 
Gifts, I have confined myself largely to suggestions of one thing and 


another suitable for that purpose. 


less removal of the dishgurement? is 


assured. > 


® 


MADAME BERTHE, 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


fastidious 
would adore Lentheric’s latest ven- 
ture in atomizers, a diminutive fool- 


Almost any woman 


proof affair, self-locking by one 
turn to the right, and attractively 
cased in blue, beige, black, red and 
green: A marvelous value for $4.75. 

And any man would welcome the 
Lentheric three piece set of Shaving 
Cream, After Shave Powder, and 
Men’s Eau de Cologne, smartly 
packaged, at $2.50. 

A third suggestion is their attrac- 
tively boxed perfumed Eau de 
Cologne in any one of the following 
delightful fragrances, Miracle, As- 
phodele, or Lotus d’Or. An eight 
ounce bottle, $1.95 postpaid. 


LENTHERIC, INC. 
761 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The perennial tripper who likes to 
accomplish his desires with a mini- 
mum of effort will feel like remem- 
bering you in his will if you present 
him with a camera, either movie or 
still from Willoughbys, for he can 
preserve a record of his journeys 
without the labor involved in making 


..notes. You can choose from all sorts 


‘of cameras and every imaginable 
accessory at a wide range of prices 
to conform to the size of any pocket- 
book. 


WILLOUGHBYS, 
110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


At Ovington’s you have an extrava- 
gant choice of yuletide souvenirs, but 
especially appealing are two charm- 
ing little Scotties no one could fail to 
be pleased with. Complete with col- 
lar and leash, 9% inches high, one 
white and one black they are con- 
tinually alert and faithful little guard- 
ians of your door for the small sum 
of $3.50. 

In the Ovington folder are pic- 
tured articles from all over the 
world. This folder will be mailed 
gratis, on request. 


OVINGTON’S 


Fifth Avenue, New: York. 


Its smart appearance belying the 
price, is a three piece luggage en- 
semble in the Petites Modernes shop 
of Saks, Fifth Avenue. Made of 
sturdy linen, in either smoke blue 
with dark blue stripe, or gray, with 
red stripe, hat box, overnight bag 
and suit case afford ample space for 
an elaborate wardrobe. And while 
strong in construction, these pieces 
are light in weight and ideal for air- 
plane travel. An unbelievable value 
at $10.00 the set. 
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“ Enchante 


In this same department are Luxury 
models at budget prices’ wool crepe 
dresses for morning wear from 
$13.75 up. And the silk crepe frocks 
for afternoon ,and evening affairs 
range from $19.75 fo $55.00. All are 
ultra chic, and many are copies after 
models from the famous French cou- 
touriers. Any one. or all of. these 
will bring loud cheers from the trav- 
eler who must limit her expenditure 
in planning a wardrobe. 


Last, but by no means least, is 
this three-quarter box coat of the 
finest Eastern mink, with perfectly 
matched skins, a swagger affair, ideal 
for the week end or the short cruise 
where a minimum of luggage is the 
order of the day. This coat will 
serve admirably as a two purpose 
wrap equally smart for daytime or 
evening wear. The scarf which may 


be crossed at thé neck or worn open;..¥ 
lapel fashion, puts the finishing touch 
to a superb piece of workmanship,. 
reasonably priced at $1,350.00. | 


SAKS—FIFTH AVENUE, , 
New York. 


A jeweled thing of beauty, useful 
and ornamental at home as well as 
on long or short journeys is the Gift 
Set de» Luxe of Madame Helena 
Rubinstein, for the ultra-smart re- 
flecting her exquisite and delicate 
taste. In a large silver half-moon 
box, lined with Chinese Red, are the 
Bath Powder in_ silver 
crystal glass, the Enchante Bath 
Powder Set, the new Water Lily 
Vanity in silvertone, with matching 
Water Lily Automatic Lipstick, Blue- 
green Iridescent Eyeshadow in silver 
trimmed case, and the Blue Green 
Persian Eyeblack, a mascara. The 
price of this six piece gift set de 
luxe is $10.00. 

As a suggestion for a less expen- 
sive remembrance there is the Water 
Lily Ensemble, consisting of Doubie 
Vanity with loose powder and com- 
pact rouge. The case is of gold tone 
with chinese red enamel inset for 
monogram or of silvertone with black 
enamel. Inset for monogram, and 
similarly encased are the new Water 
Lily Lipsticks in any of the three 
famous Rubinstein reds. The En- 
semble sells for $3.50. 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 


8 East Fifty-Seventh Street, New York City’ 
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PREPARING THE TIBETAN 
HEADDRESS 


The preparation of the Tibetan wo- 
man’s coiffure with its one hun- 
dred and eight braids is an ardu- 
ous task. Oftentimes two experts 
work simultaneously separating the 
strands painstakingly and weaving 
yak hair into the braids to make 
them all of equal length at the 
waist. The woman at the left wears 
the typical large white hat of lamb- 
skin. Between her shoulders hangs 
a pendant decorated with pieces of 
coral and amber imported from 
India and highly prized. 


THE DANCE 
Hundreds of monks and laymen 
assemble to see the Devil Dances 
which are such an important part 
of Tibetan religious ceremonials. 
While the performers move 
through the elaborate figures of 
the dance-pantomine, a large or- 
chestra supplies the music with 
darge circular drums beaten with a 
sickle-shaped stick with a knob at 
its end, with horns and cymbals, 
and with the long twenty-foot brass 
trumpets that give forth a terri- 

fying blare. 
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THE ARROWS OF THE 
MOUNTAIN GODS 


A Lone Explorer in Forbidden Tibet—With 
the Fighting Nomads of the North 


By Harrison ForMAN 


Photographs by the author 


Many travelers and explorers have visited 
the southern fringe of Tibet in recent years, 
but the vast mountainous region to the north 
still remains a forbidden land which few 
white men have penetrated. In this country 
of lawless nomads, Harrison Forman, a lone 
explorer, spent a year crowded with adven- 
tures, living with the warring tribesmen, gath- 
ering new and exciting information about their 
lives and customs, and taking many remark- 
able photographs of men and women who 
fear the camera as.a thing of evil. Harrison 
Forman studied Oriental philosophy and litera- 
ture at the University of Wisconsin. After 
spending three years in aviation in China, he 
headed a moving picture expedition to Turk- 
estan which was disrupted by Chinese bandits. 
From Lanchow, the capital of Kansu, he set 
out for Tibet alone, despite the fact that the 
two companions who were to accompany. him 
Roe been murdered by bandits—EpitTortaAL 

OTE. 


LEXANDER THE GREAT, at the zenith 
of his glory, and still in his youthful thir- 
ties, complained bitterly because there were 

no more worlds left for him to conquer. That 
was 2,200 years ago. 

Today, very little of this earth’s surface still cloaks its secrets 
from us. That innate restlessness in man, prompted to expres- 
sion by the press of circumstances—economical, social, political, 
or otherwise—and assisted by rapid strides in the development 
of transportation facilities, has taken man to the remotest corners 
of the earth—from the desolate wastes of the Poles to the heart 
of tropical jungles’; from the below-sea-level depths of the Dead 
Sea to the pinnacles of Everest. 

With almost hopeless desperation the explorer of today looks 


A NOMAD IN THE MARKET PLACE 


The nomad is easily distinguished from the town folk and traders when he comes into 
the market place for supplies. Across his back is slung the Tibetan rifle with the long 
prongs attached to the barrel; his right shoulder is bared, while the long sleeve of his 


coat carelessly drags along in the dust. 


about him for new worlds to conquer. And yet in the heart of 
Asia there is to be found a most fascinating, though practically 
unknown, region, one-sixth the area of America—Tibet, the last 
unexplored frontierland of consequence. 

Except for the southern portion, scarcely a dozen valiant sci- 
entists and explorers have penetrated its fastness. None far. 
Defeat by man or nature has been the lot of most Tibetan expe- 
ditions. Jt is a land foreigners are forbidden to enter. 

Tibet is the “Forbidden Land” because the Tibetans them- 


HORSE DEALER 


The horse dealer is an important figure among the Tibetan nomads. 
He is a shrewd judge of horse flesh and he knows all the tricks of 
his trade, but he seldom gets the best of the sturdy horsemen who 
spend their lives in the saddle. This man wears the short pig-tail 
worn by all lay Tibetans. Usually it is wound about the forehead. 


selves wish it so. They seek only seclusion and peace; and ask 
of their neighbors simply to be allowed to continue so. Expan- 
sion, power or acquisition of material wealth have no place in 
their intensely religious make-up. 

Tibet is therefore recognized as a political No-Man’s-Land by 
the three major powers which touch her borders. Actually, Brit- 
ish influence extends very little beyond Lhasa in the south; while 
Chinese “suzerainty” is not noticeably felt beyond the Szechwan 
and Kansu borders. Of Russian Sovietism there is not a trace. 

Treaties and mutual jealousies have practically closed the 
easier avenues of approach to this two-mile-high plateau. And 
travel is further discouraged by the most heart-breaking of rigors 
to be found in a desolate, wind-swept, sparsely-populated land, 
where little grows and fuel and game are none too plentiful. 

Its very inaccessibility, coupled with the weird tales told by 
the few who have succeeded in penetrating its vastness, have 
woven a spell of romance, of adventure, of mystery around the 
very mention of the word, Tibet. 

It was one of those weird tales which fired me with a desire to 
assault this “forbidden acropolis”. It was reported that some- 
where in northeastern Tibet, near the head-waters of the Yellow 
River, was a “Mystery Mountain”, which “when surveyed might 
prove higher than Everest”! The “Mystery Mountain” was in 
the midst of the territory inhabited by the Ngoloks, notoriously- 
known as the most lawless of tribes in Tibet. 


Within a decade or so, two explorers had seen the Amnyi 
Machin, as the “Mystery Mountain” is called by the Tibetans— 
but only from a distance. General Geo. Pereira, an Englishman, 
glimpsed the massed peaks from a point about one hundred miles 
distant. More recently, Dr. Joseph F. Rock, of the National 
Geographic Society, viewed it from about seventy-five miles 
away; but the hostility of the wild Ngoloks forced him to turn 
his expedition backward, short of his goal. 

Higher than Everest! It inflamed the imagination. It seemed 
incredible that what might be, after all, the greatest mountain 
peak in the world—proving our geography false—could remain 
merely rumor and conjecture, when even the Poles had given up 
their secrets to us. y 

A motion-picture expedition into Turkestan, which I was head- 
ing, had been disrupted and scattered by Chinese bandits. My 
outfit returned to Shanghai. I remained in Lanchow, capital of 


CAUGHT UNAWARES 


Tibetans have an aversion to being photographed and Mr. Forman 

used a miniature hand camera fitted with an angular view-finder 

which permitted him to take pictures at right angles. This fellow, 

however, was not fooled and he was caught in the act of raising 

his hand to. push the camera away. Fortunately he was good natured; 
pointing a camera may provoke serious trouble. 


Kansu, to také care of a few unattended details. There I met 
Wm. E. Simpson, a young missionary, who told me he had been 
guide for Dr. Rock’s expedition to the Amnyi Machin. 

Neither Dr. Rock nor General Pereira had the opportunity nor 
the instruments with which to obtain the altitude of what might 
possibly be the highest peak in the world. I had surveying in- 


struments, and knowledge of their use. Young Simpson con- 
sented to join me on a dash to the Amnyi Machin. We planned 
to travel extremely light to preclude the encumbering responsi- 
bilities of a caravan of men, animals and supplies. 

But the Fates stepped in, and decreed otherwise. While I lay 
in Lanchow with a sprained ankle, Simpson, hauling supplies for 
his mission station, was murdered by Chinese bandits. Killed 
with him was Leonid Horvath, the son of a former Russian 
general. Only the night before Horvath had asked to join me 
on my Amnyi Machin venture. With Henry Eckvall, (Simp- 
son’s cousin), Mr. Keeble and the elder Mr. Simpson as com- 
panions, I succeeded in running the gauntlet of the six hundred 
mounted bandits amd recovered the bodies. 

A few short weeks later, Eckvall was also murdered—almost 
in the very same place! 

Surely, the hazards among the wild tribes of Tibet could be no 


WARRIOR 


The Tibetan nomad wears a sheepskin coat with sleeves that reach 

no less than twelve inches beyond the finger tips. Around his neck 

is invariably hung the charm box to ward off evil and danger. The 

unusual expression on this fellow’s face was caught because he did 
not know that his picture was being taken. 


greater than those of bandit-infested Kansu. I set out for Tibet 
—alone. 

It was nearly a year before I emerged. Much did I see and 
learn in that time. I visited monasteries, both great and small, 
market places and stone hovels of hermits, yak-hair tents of 
tribal chieftains and “Living Buddhas”. The Grand Living 
Buddha of Lhabrang, a boy of seventeen, whose lamasery houses 


SORCERER 


Among the nomads of Tibet the sorcerer, or magician, occupies a 
position similar to that of the medicine man among the American 
Indians. The sorcerer. wears his hair long—sometimes it measures ten 
feet or more—and winds it round and round the top of his head like 
a snake. Among the Tibetans the snake is the symbol of immortality. 


nearly five thousand monks, and whose domain of spiritual— 
and therefore, temporal—influence extends over thousands of 
square miles, became my very good friend and sponsor. And I 
photographed Alakh Gong Rri Tsang, who, as far as I can learn, 
is the only woman “Living Buddha’ in Tibet. She heads a 
lamasery of more than five hundred male monks. 

But I failed in my major objective. In this isolated land of 
magic and mystery the foreigner is looked upon with much sus- 
picion. Progress can only be made by contacts and the winning 
of confidences. Alone, and apparently harmless, I got along 
very well with those I met. I even succeeded in gaining the 
friendship and photograph of Ab Zee, the so-called “Robber 
Queen” of the Ngoloks, who turned back the Rock-National Geo- 
graphic Expedition. I met her upon the occasion of her annual 
pilgrimage to Lhabrang, the seventeen-year-old Grand Living 
Buddha of which was her brother. I wooed and won her favor 
with “bon-bons” from my cube-sugar supply! 

But feuds broke out between tribes with which J had not as 
yet established friendships. My photographic supplies ran low. 
Winter approached... . 

Many perils I encountered, to be sure. More than once I ex- 
changed “compliments” in rifle fire with wild tribesmen or rob- 
ber bands. But how strikingly different is the Tibetan robber 
from the Chinese bandit. “Thou Shalt Not Kill” is one of the 
most important of Buddhist tenets. And the Tibetan, whatever 


THE LONG SPEARS 


The great spears of the Tibetan horsemen range in length from 
twenty-five to thirty feet and are handled with amazing skill. Riding 
at full gallop, with the lance pointed horizontally forward, a good 
spearsman is able to run his weapon through an enemy and pull 
it out from behind his back before the impaled one starts to fall. 


his shortcomings, believes most firmly in his religion. To kill a 
man is a most serious offense; for not only is the dead man’s 
tribe bound to avenge his death, but also the dead man’s spirit 
may come back to haunt you. Therein lies the essential differ- 
ence between the swaggering Tibetan robber and the ruthless 
Chinese bandit. 

The Spartan existence of life in the spacious Tibetan uplands 
breeds a race of arrogant swashbucklers. Their religion negates 
the acquisition of material wealth; but robbery appeals to them 
much in the same way that football or boxing appeals to us. 
It is a form of exercise. It is an outlet for the expression of 
pent-up restlessness and desire for action. 

I insist on this definition of Tibetan “lawlessness”. Often have 
I been the guest of a “notorious” robber, and was treated with 
the utmost of consideration and politeness. In fact, frequently 
we would discuss some “affair” much in the same manner in 
which you would tell about the time you “got away from that 
speed cop”. 

In a land so completely dominated by a priesthood, as is Tibet, 
political government, as we understand and practice it, is un- 
known—with the possible exception of the few sedentary towns 
and villages in the south. The northern nomad, with whom I 
am particularly familiar, is a law unto himself. He is governed 
to a certain extent by individual tribal custom; but his real law 
is his rifle, ; 

Rifles are plentiful in Tibet. If a Chinese coolie can enlist in 
some Chinese warlord’s army, desert the next day, and reach the 
Tibetan border with his rifle, the proceeds of its sale will pro- 
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vide him with a farm or set him up in business. Of course, if 
caught, he is shot instantly; but for him the reward is very great 
—and many guns go into Tibet. 

Since the tribes are constantly warring amongst themselves, 
everyone goes about literally armed to the teeth. In fact, the 
“well-dressed Tibetan” would not think of appearing in public 
without a three-foot sword stuck crosswise in his girdle, a 
wicked-looking knife dangling at his side, and a rifle over his 
back. 

Sometimes the Tibetans carry long, twenty-five to thirty-foot 
spears, with which they fight as did the medieval knights of old. 
They are able to charge an adversary at full gallop with the lance 
pointing horizontally forward, run the spear through the enemy 


THE KOKONOR COIFFURE 


In northern Tibet the women wear their hair in one hundred and 

eight braids in honor of the one hundred and eight volumes of the 

Kandjur, or Tibetan Bible. This highly complicated headdress is 

semi-permanent and is only done up afresh every few months, usually 
just before some festive occasion. 


and pull it out from behind his back before the impaled one 
starts to fall. 

With little or nothing to occupy his mind than to take care of 
his flocks of sheep and cattle, the Tibetan nomad often finds 
time heavy indeed upon his hands. To shake off this boredom 
he will sling a rifle over his back, saddle his pony and ride off. 

Perhaps he is out to shoot some game. More often than not 
he will gather a few friends and ride out with the hope of meet- 
ing a few travelers weak enough to rob. Hence, the common 


—_— 


——_ 


MARKET DAY AT LHABRANG GOMBA 


The nomad of northern Tibet does not know much of city life, but occasionally he rides into Lhabrang Gomba or some other lamasery of 
importance for trade and barter. On the high grass lands he is occupied mainly with his sheep and cattle. These he exchanges for other 
necessities of life among which must be included the rifles that are so essential to the inter-tribal warfare which is carried on almost continuously. 


saying which one often hears that “every Tibetan is a bandit.” 

And how true it is. In fact, the usual manner of greeting 
between travelers who meet on the lonely Tibetan trails is to 
sling the rifle off from one’s back and place it across the saddle, 
in readiness for emergencies. As you pass each other you size 
the other fellow up—all the while carrying on a silent conversa- 
tion with the eyes. He may be saying: 

“Hmm-m-m! Looks like a pretty husky fellow. Nice rifle 
he has there. Looks as if he might use it, too, if we got to scrap- 
ping. Hmm-m-m! Let me see-e-e. He has three men with him 
—and all pretty well armed, too. We have six men to their four. 
Our odds, still . ve 

And, of course, , though you reply aloud to his politely spoken, 
“Day-moo-ra, cho gang njo jth rih?” (Howdy, where are you 
headed for ?), you answer silently with eye and suggestive at- 
titude: 

“Mister, just you start something! See this pistol? (Business 
of twirling it by the trigger-guard.) Well, it’ll fill you full of 
holes so quickly that you’ll leak like a sieve! t 

‘Inyariably you will both burst into hearty laughter, recogniz- 
ing the fact that neither of you is willing to take up the other’s 
bluff; and you will continue, each along his own road, but each 


watching the other over his shoulder, ready for a surprise attack _ 


from the rear. 


And a very necessary precaution, too; for a favorite: trick of . 


the Tibetan’s is to ride past as if he meant you no harm,-and 
then suddenly to whirl about and attack you from behind, slash- 
ing at you and your horse.and shouting blood- curdling war- 
whoops at the top of his voice. It becomes a sword-fight then— 
and the Tibetan is a past-master in the use of the sword. The 
rifle, of course, is useless at short range, since it necessitates 
both hands to shoot, and is awkward to manoeuver with when one 
has an excited horse to occupy much of one’s attention. 


“two . suggesting: 


Ordinarily, a fight will not last very long. If one puts up a 
strenuous resistance the Tibetan will nearly always give it up 
after a short encounter. It is not because he is a coward; but 
being a firm believer in. Buddhism at heart he dreads the thought 
of killing—though he doesn’t mind cutting you up a bit. In 
fact, a sword-fight between a couple of Tibetans can be a pretty 
bloody affair. 

A more common encounter (one which I have experienced on 
many occasions) is to be suddenly startled out of one’s saddle- 
dreaming by a volley of three or four rifle shots. Up there on 
the hillside, several hundred yards off, and in insolent plain view, 
stand a half-dozen or more 
Tibetan horsemen. The shots 
they’ve fired are “feelers” 
They seem to say: 

“Well, what are you going 
to do about it?” 

If you.reply with three or 
four shots.in their. general di- 
rection, .as ,if sto ,answer: 
“Hello yourself, and. see. how 
you like. it!” they. may. shrug 
their. shoulders, mount, and 
ride off with a parting shot or 
“Well, if 
that’s the way you fee! about 
it); 

But then they are likely to 
charge down. the: hillside in- 
stead, their ponies at full gal- 
lop, swords flashing in the air 
and yelling like a pack of wild 
Redskins attacking a _ stage- 


The Tibetan tribal chieftains 
are generally men of consider- 
able strength and personality. 
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sions of value. A most effective 
way I used to stop and turn such 
an attack was to lay a barrage 
of pistol shots across the path of 
the onrushing horses. The mo- 
ment their horses reached the 
line of barrage they were thrown 
into confusion! 

Once or twice it was we who 
were taken for robbers; and 
we'd be fired upon to warn us 
off. One morning I saw a beau- 
tiful deer bounding up a hillside. 
Hoping to get him before he 
topped the rise and disappeared, 
I fired rapidly from the saddle 

. once, twice, a whole clip of 
five shells. 

Missed him! 

Two minutes later we were 
startled by a volley of shots 
coming from the ridge over 
which the deer had just  disap- 
peared. We ducked. We could 
see no one, 

“Kricka chi~goga? (What's 
the trouble, what do they 
want?)” I asked of my men. 

They called out to the unseen 
assailants. 

“Sung! Sung! Hara sung! 

(Go away! Go away! Beat it!)” 
WATCHING A DANCE DRAMA came the reply. ; 
The so-called “Devil Dances” of Tibet are really allegorical or religious plays that have their counterpart Followed more palavering and 


in the miracle plays of the early Christian church. The Lamas are giving their annual performance of the much walla-walla. It appeared 
“Milarepa.” there was a blood-feud on with 


the neighboring tribe, and my 
coach in the Western plains. rapid-firing at the deer had been mistaken for a fight. They 
Of course, it isn’t physical appeared only half-convinced at my story; and though they 


encounter with you they want emerged from the rocks behind which they had been crouching, 
so much as to frighten off their rifles were still at the ready. 

your pack-animals, which are “Ndeh na shokh! (Come here!)” said their leader. 

carrying most of your posses- (Continued on page 47) 


An oblong length of cloth, stud- 
ded with ornaments of silver, 
coral and amber and Chinese 
silver dollars is attached to ends 
of the women’s hair. These 


back-pieces sometimes weigh - FIGHTERS OF THE MOUNTAINS 


mere than thirty pounds and The guns carried by the Tibetan nomads look like pitchforks because of the prongs attached to the barrels. 
are supported by a loop through In firing from seated or prone positions these prongs are used to steady the gun. The huge hats the men 


the girdle at the waist. wear are made of sheepskin and fox skin. 
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Campbell Studios 
Its whitewashed walls gleaming in the desert sun, the Mission of San Xavier del Bac is visible for miles across the flat Santa Cruz, valley. On 
the small lava hill to the right of the church the non-Christian Indians buried their dead by tying them in a sitting position and leaving them 
until their bones were picked clean. In the foreground are the adobe huts of the Papagos by whom the church was built and to whom it belongs, 


REVISITING ARIZONA’S COPPER KINGDOM 


Tucson Twenty Years After—The Old Days and the New— 
Tales of the Prospectors 


By JoHN VAN STEEN TOLMAN 


ORTHWARD into the rugged waste land of southern Ari- 
zona came Estevan, the negro, and his Indian harem. Be- 
hind him, a day’s march to the south, his footsore master 

the Friar Marcos de Niza trudged alone. This was in 1539. 
These were the discoverers of Arizona. They had been sent in 
search of gold and silver, and slaves, and souls to save, and more 
especially in search of the Seven Cities, the Seven Golden Cities 
of Cibola. Estevan reached his destination, and was decapitated 
for his trouble. Friar Marcos stood for a moment on a hill to 
look down upon the first of the pueblo towns which his imagina- 


tion and the setting sun turned into a great and imposing city. 
And then he turned and hurried southward, “with far more fright 
than food,” bringing with him tall yarns, the first “authentic” 
story of the Seven Cities. 

Coronado, Kino, Gracés—Conguistadors, Jesuits, Franciscans 
—followed Estevan’s footsteps northward and eastward on the 
trail of a myth that would not die, while the sixteenth century 
passed ino the seventeenth, and the seventeenth into the eight- 
eenth. And then in the nineteenth century came a new invasion, 
this time from the northeast. Adventurers, prospectors, pro- 


Since 1900 Tucson has been transformed from a white adobe town filled with miners, prospectors and promoters to a large modern American 


city with imposing skyscrapers, hotels, theaters and stores. 
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moters, and miners trailed 
into the desolate, desert 
basins of Arizona, conf- 
dent that gold was to de 
had-for the finding in the 
rugged mountain ranges. 

At the close of the nine- 
teenth century the entire 
West was riding an ex- 

panding bubble “of opti- 
mism, The tall, red stacks 
were belching into the air 
a startling, bellicose 
prophecy, a prophecy of a 
new century, a golden cen- 
tury, of a new empire of 
undreamed wealth — the 
mining empire of the 
West. Arizona saw its 
future only in mineral ex- 
ploitation, in silver and 
gold. .The old, old myth 
of the golden cities took 
new forms. But the truth 
is that Arizona has produced little gold and little silver. Of 
course, there are exceptions. Tombstone, tumultuous and brutal, 
sprang out of a stony, Apache-ridden desert overnight following 
the discovery of pockets and stringers of silver in limestone, and 
disappeared almost as quickly when the silver worked out. There 
are exceptions, but they fade to insignificance beside Cripple Creek 
and Comstock, Goldfield and Pachuca, the Sierra gravels and the 
Mother Lode. But in time the myth took on a different color. 
It changed from yellow to red, and it grew and towered into a 
reality so dazzling that it made even the dream of the Seven 
Golden Cities sound like a piker’s story. | Arizona had discovered 
its bonanzas. But they were not of gold. They were of copper. 

Copper was discovered at Bisbee in 1880, at Jerome thirteen 
years later. And after each discovery there followed another 
and a greater, until Arizona became the leading copper producer 
in the Union. Following the war there came with dramatic sud- 
denness the tragic collapse of the copper industry. Symbols of 
this are seen today in warehouses sagging with copper, ruined 
housing, silent smelters, and deserted cities. Once again the 
prodigal West had swamped itself in its own wealth, but not be- 
fore it had carved out a state and left traditions and stories as ex- 
aggerated and bellicose as its own existence had been. 

Tucson had shared the boom days in its key position on the 
mining frontier. The town owed its existence originally to its 
position on the fertile but limited flood plain of the Rillito. Mar- 
cos de Niza found a prosperous Indian village on its present site. 
The Jesuits and later the Franciscans made their headquarters at 
Tubac, the Papago-Pima village, ten miles to the south. But the 
Mexican government favored Tucson, building it into a Presidio, 
a walled town. Still later the American government erected a 
fort there, a purely nominal defense against the Apaches. In the 
days of the mining boom Tucson was a jumping-off place for 
Sonora, where Diaz invited American exploitation. It was the 
railroad center and supply point for the great mines to the south 
the east, and the north. 

In 1900 Tucson was a white, adobe town, where the boisterous 
energy of the mining empire fought a losing battle with desert 
heat and Mexican siestas. It was noisy with the booted miner, 
the bearded prospector, the moustached promoter, quiet with the 
barefoot Indian, the soft-spoken Mexican, the day-long noon of 
the desert. It had its mining exchange, its gambling houses, its 
brothels, and, ten miles to the west, it had its church, the eight- 
eenth century Mission San Xavier. Pig-tailed Chinamen farmed 
the fertile banks of the Rillito. - Spurred vaqueros, cowboys, rode 
in occasionally from,the Bobuquivery Valley or Aravaca for a 
three-day drunk. Half naked children, Mexican and white, 
played together in the adobe and caliche, shouting at each other 
in Spanish. And at night the élite would promenade i in open car- 
riages about the town, savoring the clear, cool desert air. 

Tucson today is a bustling, prosperous health and winter resort, 
its history and traditions almost forgotten. It still has its Mexi- 
can town, its round-ups, an occasional prospector; but dominating 
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DESERT AND 
MISSION 


‘In the desert country 
surrounding the Mis- 
sion of San Xavier del 
Bac grows the giant 
saguaro cactus which 
often reaches a height 
of twenty or sixty feet. 
In the lower picture is 
seen the old gateway to 
the Mission which was 
built, during the last 
decades of the eigh- 
teenth century by Span- 
ish artisans and _ their 
Indian assistants, 


its life are the imposing hotel where celebrities relax en route to 
the coast, its tremendous Veterans Hospital, and its compact, red- 
brick University. There is a modern town, paved, clean, and 
busy, bright at night with the light of its theaters and stores; and 
next to it is a Mexican town, dimly lighted at night, with dusty, un- 
paved streets and leaning adobe houses. 

When I was last in Tucson I ignored as best I could the modern 
tourist center which I felt, somehow, was a trespasser on the old 
pueblo town of my birth. I set about to look for those things 
that would tie me back with the past, those things that had re- 
mained unchanged through the commercial standardization which 
seems to have as its emblems multi-colored gasoline pumps. I 
found them in the desert and the mountains, in the Indian, in the 
Mission San Xavier, and in the prospector. None of them had 
changed. 

I went south from Tucson on the road to Douglas and Tomb- 
stone and Bisbee, across the flat, mesquite-covered mesa toward 
the Santa Ritas, blue in the distance. Yellow box cars along the 
railroad track blend perfectly with the coloring of the desert. 
South from the Santa Ritas the desert is hot and rugged. Moun- 
tains rise, jagged and bare. flanked by broad alluvial fans that 
slope to white playa, painful to look upon. Giant saguaros stand 
by the road, their green arms thrown to the sky like sinners frozen 
in prayer. And indeed, to some, this country must resemble hell. 
It is hot, hot beyond the imagination of the New England Puri- 
tan, whose hell was a glorified Benjamin Franklin stove. It is 
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desolate. The desolation crushes the soul of the city dweller. 
But the lizard finds this desert peaceful; the Indian accepts it as 
home. And the prospector who once enters upon it finds it dif- 
ficult ever to return to the chill of steel, the dankness of urban 
grottos where men hide from a life they fear. 

Passing through Tombstone, shrunk from the once booming, 
bloody town to a half-dozen shops along the highway, I climbed 
up the purple Dragoon Mountains into Cochise. Practically every 
house in Cochise is empty, rotting. Lizards take refuge under 
the sagging walls. Only the grey-white dumps remain as a mon- 
ument to its former glory, recalling the time when the Common- 
wealth Mine poured wealth in silver streams into the pockets of 
its owners. But the life of the bonanza was cut short by water, 
water encountered at depth in such great quantities that the ore 
did not pay to pump out. Where it ever came from in that 
desert land is a mystery to me. 

More recently the mine has been leased to Mexicans who re- 
work the old drifts carefully, slowly, with a patience and industry 
reminiscent of the Chinese miners in California. In their time 
the Mexicans ranked with the Cornishmen as the most skilful of 
miners. They developed the simple patio process for milling ore 
and exploited the silver mines of their own country which is the 
greatest natural storehouse of silver in the world. When the un- 
believable Comstock bonanza was opened up in Nevada at the end 
of the last century it was to the Mexican the promoters first 
turned for development. But already his methods were becoming 
antedated, and he was superseded by the Cornishman, the Ger- 
man, and finally the American engineer. 

The Mexican miner has customs peculiarly his own. At the 
bottom of his shaft you will find ever present a statuette of the 
Blessed Virgin set in a shrine. She is generally dressed in over- 
alls with a miner’s hat cocked over her head. The peon prays at 
this shrine when he goes to work for a day free from accident, 
and before leaving the mine he prays again that the high-grade 
ore he has stolen and secreted about himself will not be dis- 
covered. 

All through the desert skeletons of mines can be seen, deserted, 
wrecked by the action of time and of “scavengers,” those men 
who went out into the southwest during the war and tore down 
shafts and housing without regard to property rights in order to 
obtain the scrap iron which was at a premium then. These skele- 
tons, nine times out of ten, mark a place where the miner dis- 
covered rich, oxidized ore, concentrated there by weathering, and 
sunk a shaft only to find the ore played out at depth. One of the 
most interesting occurrences of this kind was the famous ‘Gold 
Plate Mine” near Tucson. Here the walls of joints and fissures 
in lava had actually been plated with secondary gold carried there 
and deposited by near-surface solutions. The prospector who 
discovered it nearly had a stroke. He thought he had the world’s 
greatest bonanza. And so did the promoter. It was his custom 


Nearly half of the copper produced in America comes from the state 

of Arizona. This photograph shows Ray, one of the great copper - 

camps of Arizona as it was the early days. Copper was discovered 

at Bisbee in 1880 and, up until the time of the collapse of the copper 

industry, proved a far greater source of wealth than the gold and 
silver for which the early Spanish explorers had sought. 
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YOUNG NAVAJOS 


More than twenty million acres of land have been set aside for Ari- 

zona’s population of nearly fifty thousand Indians. This youngster 

is a member of the Navajo tribe which inhabits regions in the north 

of the state. The papoose is just seven months old and has spent 

most of her days as we see her here securely strapped to the cradle- 

board. The baby lamb—three days old and none too sure of his 
legs as yet—is a daily visitor to his nursery on a goatskin. 


H. “Armstrong Roberts 


to take prospective customers out to the property and with his 
pick pry open fissures for them, revealing slabs of rock reflecting 
back the sun—gold-plated! The stock sold readily enough, but 
the story had the usual tragic ending. No ore at depth, suicide of 
the young promoter, ruin of many of the investors. - 

In Cochise I met a prospector, an old friend of mine. He was 
a Frenchman by birth, a Mexican by nationality, in appearance 
Indian save for his moustache and expressive hands, and all to- 
gether a fair example of that strange heterogeneity of adventurers 
who roam the southwest with their mules, living in hope and ex- - 
travagant dreams of wealth, dying finally in county poor houses. 
I remember him as the owner of a small mine west from Tucson 
in the Bobuquivery Range known as the “Prospector’s Paradise.” 
He kept the location a secret for a long time. His was a small 
vein with an even smaller but very rich pay streak down the cen- 
ter of it. A couple of days work consisting of single-handed 
mining, crushing, and panning would result in enough gold to 
finance a week’s drunk in Tucson. Life for him was alternately 
a little work and a lot of liquor, and it was his dream that the 
ore would last long enough for him to drink himself to death. 
But evidently his dream had ended, as even the most pleasant 
dreams will, for I found him in good health and broke. 

He had a gold prospect in Lower California he wanted to sell 
and a bottle of home-made tequilla, the native poison to help him 
sell it. And with the cactus juice he had the inevitable sample, 
a bit of quartz with gold and pyrite showing, which complete the 
equipment of every prospector. He told me of some of the 
troubles he had had sinking his shaft. 

“T suppose with your collich education you think you have seen 
hard rock. But man, I am telling you you’ve never seen none 
of it until you’ve seen that rock in my mine. Why, I can drill 
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RELICS OF THE OLD DAYS 
The Bird Cage Theater in the upper picture stands in Tombstone 
today as it did fifty years ago. Many famous actors on tour in the 
old West played here. The rough stone monument in the center 
picture marks the grave of Ed Schieffelin, pioneer prospector who 
discovered the first rich silver mines in the Tombstone district. The 
monument stands on the spot where Schieffelin withstood a band of 
Apache Indians shortly before finding the rich ore which led to 

the founding of the town of Tombstone. 


on that rock for a couple of hours with a power drill, and when 
I leave to sharpen up the point, a little Mexican kid comes down 
and holds his finger on the spot where I’ve been drilling so I can 
find it when I come back.” ; 

a vcs ee 

“Yes, And the rock is nothing compared with the rattle 
snakes and tarantulas. I was down at the bottom of the hole 
once settin’ off a round of powder. TI lit the fuses from my pipe 
and started up the ladder. Then hell broke loose. I heard a 
rattle and looked up. On the sixth rung was a rattle snake, big 
as a bastard and twice as lively. Looked at him and he looked 
at me, cold-like and unfriendly. All the time the smell of burn- 
ing fuses was a stink in my nostrils. I sweat . You don’t 
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know what sweat is. Why, I am still thirsty . . . Where’s that 
Tequila?” 

“What did you do?” 

“Do? Do? Why I might have climbed up and bit the snake’s 
head off. But I didn’t. I turned around and cut every one of 
them fuses. Then I set down and waited Mr. Snake’s pleasure. 
I waited eight hours.... ” 

Such stories are typical in the every-day work of the prospec- 
tor and of the examining engineer and geologist, but they must 
be discounted at least fifty percent, for the miner is second only 
to the prospector as the greatest liar above or under ground. 
Every prospect drift is an adventure, and often a dangerous 
adventure, in the southwest where the Mexican miner takes a 
hundred chances with death to save an hour’s work. Sagging, 
untimbered walls threaten to slump and crush the unwary, un- 
protected shafts to drop him suddenly out of sight and deep 
within the earth. 

There are dangers to the reputation as well as to the bones of 
the engineer. The Mexican and Indian are adepts at salting 
mines—adding rich ore to worthless deposits. The prospector 
may roll gold in his cigarette and drop the ashes into the pan 
of the prospective buyer, or he may carry the gold in his mouth 
and eject it, as he chews tobacco, into the water that is washing 
the ore. The great diamond hoax of the last century was typical 
of the spectacular in the southwest mining.empire. The desert 
sands of Sonora were strewn with-a-hundréd thousand dollars 
worth of Amsterdam diamonds. Stocks sold and soared. The 
United States sent one of the great American geologists to in- 
vestigate, and when the salting was discovered, the promoter nar- 
rowly escaped lynching by outraged suckers. 

The prospector combs the desert mountains and runs his drifts 
and sinks his shaft on hope and a sack of beans. With the odds 
so tremendously against him he becomes, perforce, an optimist. 
Optimism is often his undoing. I know a place near Cochise 
where a prospector found copper stains in a road bank. Tle ran 
in his drift, but he found no ore. He raised and sank and cross- 
cut. Still no ore. He spent his stake and borrowed another, 
and bent his already heavy shoulders a few more inches. When 
a geologist showed him a wrecked wagon above the road, me- 
mento of an Apache massacre, the copper rivets of which had 
supplied the stains he had located on, he would not believe him. 
He would not believe his eyes. He kept digging in his mine, 
and he died digging in it, for the county found it cheaper to 
supply him with food than to keep him in the poorhouse. It 
was generally accepted that he was crazy. But the line between 
Crazy Pierre and the average prospector is a thin one. They 
are all crazy fools, living in hope and extravagant dreams of 
wealth while sharing the last cup of 
water with their inevitable companion 
—the jackass. They are a class apart 
from the more mundane miner. They 
are the dreamers, the adventurers. In 
the natural course of selling their 
prospects, they become hopeless liars. 
They are fatalists. The desert devel- 
ops in them a piquant, bitter humor. 
So typical of the sandy basins of the 
southwest as to become almost tire- 
some is the following sign: 

30 Miles from Water 
30 Miles from Food 


6 Feet from Hell 
God Bless our Home 


And below it an arrow with “10 miles 
to Casey’s Gold Mine.” The “Gold 
Mine,” if Casey only knew it, is the 
biggest joke of all... 

The tourist of today is liable to pass 
through the desert basins of southern 
Arizona without ever realizing that 
twenty years ago this country was 
thought of only as a ‘mining empire.” A veteran 
The occasional prospector silhouetted miner — of 
with his mule against the evening sky, 
the great smelters at Douglas, the 


Mexican 
southern 
Arizona, this fellow 
poses before the wall 
of his adobe home, 


Copper Queen shaft of Bisbee, desolate Tombstone; all are likely 
to seem incidental to the desert, to the Indian, the health resorts 
and the Franciscan Missions. And so, adios to the prospector, 
to Cochise. We leave them to visit the Mission San Xavier 
del Bac. 

Ten miles south of Tucson in the once fertile Santa Clara val- 
ley lies the Mission San Xavier, glaring white in the sunlight. It 
is the center of a small and dusty Indian village, for the church 
belongs to the Papago-Pimas. It was built by them under the 
direction (some say persuasion) of Franciscan priests, when all 
this desert land belonged to Spain. The mission superseded an 
earlier Jesuit church. It took years of building, years of work 
by inexperienced natives with no tools, no mortar, and no brick 
save that which the desert supplied. It was finished, finally, in 
1793. 

Some Indian boys were playing with a football in the dust in 
front of the mission. I dodged through them to meet the resident 
priest at the gateway of the little garden that surrounds the build- 
ing. He was something of a surprise—young, be-spectacled. 
with broad shoulders and flaxen hair. His get-up was the damn- 
dest anomaly I have ever seen. Sandals, the black frock of his 
order, and to top it off a—derby hat! He led me toward the 
church, answering my questions courteously. Two towers flank 
the carved frontpiece, one of which was never finished. The 
decorative front is carved out of clay and much weathered by 
time. It is surmounted by a statue of St. Francis, or rather the 
lower half of the statue, for the top has disappeared. Below this 
is the emblem of the order: The hand of Christ and the hand 
of St. Francis nailed to a cross. On either side are the mono- 
grams of Jesus Christ and the Blessed Virgin. And below ail 
this, on either side of the doorway, are badly weathered saints 
set in niches. The whole is surrounded by decorative scroll work, 
and lying on two of the scrolls, as out of place as a Bishop in a 
speakeasy, are two crouching cats. This is the Indian touch. 
Some unknown Indian artist working with surprising ingenuity 
has painted native scenes, everyday events in the life of the In- 
dian, between the religious murals in the church. And it was 
he, no doubt, who supplied the cats on the scroll work. 

The mission is a strange, hybrid commingling of Moorish, 
Spanish, and Papago-Pima cultures, and epitomizes the comming- 
ling of races, cultures, and creeds that have gone into the making 
of Spanish America, and that have been carried even further in 
the southwest. For here there has been added upon the hodge- 
podge of Latin-Indian culture, first a mining empire and next 
western commercialization. The whole is a collection of oppo- 
sites rather than a complex entity. The eighteenth century mis- 
sion with its derby-hatted priest, the pastoral, Papago villages, 
the modern sanitarium, and the great, belching smelters seem to 
have been gathered from opposite corners of the earth, to have 
been dropped, willy-nilly about Tucson. 

As we stood in the archway, an Indian woman with a child in 
her arms, and accompanied by her husband, entered the church. 
On their knees they crawled down the long corridor toward the 
altar and the brightly dressed figure of Christ that stood there. 
The whole soul, the whole conscious animal of the woman, was 
directed through her opaque eyes, through the pose of her body, 
to the Christ at the altar. The child was frightened. The man 
was self-conscious under our gaze, like an athlete dragged by 
his wife to a tea party. At the altar the woman kissed the skirt 
of the Christ, over and over again, uncontrollably, as a man might 
kiss the breasts of his mistress. 

The Papagos and Pimas are the most intelligent and highly 
developed Indians of southern Arizona. The European found 
them tractable from the very beginning, and it is their boast that 
they never killed a white man. They are on the decrease today 
although well treated, and in land and cattle comparatively rich, 
even by white standards. There is a Papago village west of Tuc- 
son near Mrs. Huntington’s Roadside Mine which I have visited 
many times. 
at his own risk, for their life seems more idyllic (as far as the 
man is concerned) than even that life Frederick O’Brien pic- 
tured for the South Seas. 

You turn off the main highway just beyond the Roadside Mine 
where Mrs. Huntington dug for copper following directions 
given her in a dream, Wagon tracks wind through a shoulder- 
high blanket of saguaro, mesquite, and barrel cactus. This 


But I warn every white-collar man to approach it ’ 
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PROSPECTING IN 1900 


A Mexican prospector and his promoter are seen here checking claim 

notices in Arizona. The desert costume of the mining promoter con- 

sisted of a derby hat, kid gloves'and a riding coat. Such was the 
elegance of the mining promoter at the turn of the century. 


SHELTER FOR THE NIGHT 


In the early part of the nineteenth century the more audacious pro- 
moters and prospectors entrusted their fate to rough roads and a mo- 
tor car. At night they often put up in the adobe huts of the Indians. 


blanket surrounds and isolates the village until, around the last 
curve, it drops away like a stage curtain to reveal the clearing 
and the houses. There are five or six of them with dirt floors, 
adobe walls, and thatched roofs, and in the center is a square 
church, differing from the houses only in the cross nailed to the 
roof. ; 
Shimmering and hazy, heat waves rise from the floor of the 
clearing, merging with the lazy drone of insects, to form a per- 
sistent undertone to the noon-day sleep of the desert. In the 
shadow of the church a dog yawns, swallows at his tongue, and 
then pants his approval of the heat and the dirt and the pleasant, 
earthy smells. An Indian woman stylishly fat (for weight here 
is a symbol of wealth) potters about the ollas and cooking uten- 
sils outside of her hut. A child, a pudgy bit of clay, hangs to 
(Continued on page 48) 
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THE FIRE-WALKERS 


Headed by their chief, the fire-walkers, dressed in special costumes and bedecked with flowers and garlands of leaves, walk in their bare feet 
across the pit of white hot stones. Other members of the tribe are seated near the pit watching the ceremonial. 


FIRE-WALKERS 


OF THE SOUTH 


SEAS 


The Most Mysterious Polynesian Ceremonial—In the Oven of White Hot 
Stones—Fire-Walking Today and in the Past 


By Witmon MENARD 


FYNHE ANNOUNCEMENT of a fire-walking ceremony 
greeted me on my return to Vaitape, Bora-Bora, a small 
island of the Leeward Group in the Society Archipelago of 

the far South Pacific, following my long voyage among the islands 

and atolls of the Paumotu and Marquesas Isles. The bearer of 
this exciting news was my staunch Polynesian friend: and” host, 

Ari, a native of Bora-Bora. His handsome countenance was 

twitching with suppressed excitement, and he talked with great 

enthusiasm. The Umuti (fire-walking) was a wonderful thing, 
indeed! 

Chief Tutavae, the famous fire-walker of Raiatea, had aroused 
himself from his happy indolence, arriving with his assistants on 
Bora-Bora from Vaiaau, Raiatea, deciding to hold an elaborate 
ceremony of fire-walking. His assistants, under his watchful eye, 
prepared a large oven, felled trees for fuel, and now the oven, 
heaped high with rocks, was ready to be fired. Inasmuch as the 
lighting of the wmw (oven) by tradition must be held at four 
ovclock in the morning, my arrival in Vaitape had been most 
fortunate. The oven would be lighted on the morrow before 
dawn. Tutavae and his tahuas (priests) had finished their walking 
and chanting about the wmu, and had now gone into seclusion to 
confer with the tupapaus (spirits of the departed), who would 
allow them to walk upon the fiery furnace. 
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Large numbers of natives had paddled in their vaas (outrigger 
canoes) and sailed in their pahis (double-canoes) from the ad- 
joining islands of Tahaa, Raiatea, and Huahine to witness the 
ceremony. Many of the canoes were beached upon the strand, 
loaded to the gunwales with fruit, vegetables and fish for the 
great feast following the fire-walking. Skilled dancers from 
Raiatea had accompanied the fire-walkers to entertain before 
the Umuti. 

“What do you think of the Umuti?” I asked Ari, as we strolled 
leisurely along a shady lane canopied by coco-palms, in the direc- 
tion of his plantation. 

He became instantly serious, his face grave. 

“Aue, Viri! (Alas, Willie!). It is older than the knowledge of 
man. It began many, many years ago. The atua (God) of the 
umu and the tupapaus allow Tutavae to lead us over the hot 
rocks unharmed.” 

“I think that it’s a lot of nonsense, Ari!” I exclaimed. “I’m 
glad that I shall see the Umuti to substantiate my belief.” 

Ari bestowed a startled glance upon me, as though I had, in- 
deed, uttered a blasphemous statement. 

“What I meant,” I hurriedly added, to apologize for my vehe- 
ment outburst against a rite that might have been close to his 
heart, ‘was that the Umuti can perhaps be easily explained if one 
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‘studies it dispassionately from a purely scientific point of view.” 

Ari shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

“The Umuti is very old, Viri. Many of your countrymen with 
great wisdom have seen it. They talked loudly before they saw 
it, but afterwards they were silent.” 

Reclining in a comfortable wicker-chair on Ari’s shady porch, 
a frosty glass of rum punch at my elbow, the sight of the spark- 
ling blue sea curling and crashing upon the coral reef, and the 
caress of the perfumed trade-winds upon my skin, cool and soft 
as a feather’s touch, I felt my enthusiasm mounting higher and 
higher, as Ari talked of this ancient rite in his pleasant, modu- 
lated voice. 

Fire-walking, curiously, was the outgrowth of famine. During 
periods of drought or unfortunate ravages of the hurricanes, 
destroying the natural foods of the islanders—fei (wild plantain), 
breadfruit, and coconuts—it was necessary to turn to a food, 
which, in periods of full and plenty, was scorned by the natives 
and contemptuously consigned to the wild pigs in the valleys, who 
rooted it up and subsisted upon it. This was ape, or the wild 
giant arum, a specie of taro which grew rampant in the valleys. 
The leaves of the ape grow to great heights and are veritable ele- 
phant’s ears in shape. The roots of the giant arum, shaped like 
large war clubs, grow from two to three feet in length, and a 
small root weighs close to twenty or thirty pounds. 

Therefore, when starvation threatened, whole villages went to 
the valleys for the lowly ape roots. Giant arum is one of the 
hardest foods of the tropics to cook. To render it fit for digestion 
an intense fire must be prepared, and the ape allowed to cook for 
many hours. This may, perhaps, account for the lack of interest 
in this food during periods of prosperity, as the islander of the 
South Pacific does not search for excessive labor when trees will 


bear fruits that can be eaten the moment they are plucked. While 
a large party gathered tons and tons of ape, a chosen delegation 
prepared a huge wmu, in which it would be cooked. 

On a level spot, a short distance inland, a large, square pit, 
twenty feet long, four feet deep, and fifteen feet wide, was dug. 
The dirt was piled about the sides of the wmu to an elevation of 
two or three feet, leveled in the shape of a sloping rampart, to be 
utilized as an outer layer after the ape roots had been covered with 
numerous leaves to retain the full flavor of the food. The oven 
was then ready for the fuel. Great quantities of dried palm 
leaves were packed in the bottom of the pit for tinder. To allow 
for good circulation of the fire, it was necessary to place large 
green logs of purau wood into the oven, meeting in the center 
and resting on each end, taking the weight of the heavy fuel and 
rocks from the palm leaves, which would otherwise be smothered 
by the great pressure of the load and not allowed to blaze freely 
until the larger pieces of wood had caught fire. Then upon this 
faggots of puraw and guava wood, which had been thoroughly 
cleaned, dried, and stripped of bark, in sacred obeisance to Maui, 
the god of fire, were arranged, followed finally by large logs. 
The oven at last ready for the rocks, large boulders of lava, basalt, 
and volcanic stone, larger than a man’s head, were arranged on 
the pyre to a height of five or six feet. The wmu was then lighted 
by a priest with great ceremony, dances, #tes (secular songs), 
and prayers. : 

The oven, burning for two days, heated the rocks to a high 
register of heat. When all the refuse ashes had been removed, 
the stones fell to ground level. Upon the hot stones then were 
placed the ape roots which had been gathered, together with ti- 
leaves, a native leaf from which a syrup like honey is made, so 
as to give a sweet and appetizing flavor to the ape. The food was 
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AFTER THE CEREMONY 


When the fire-walking ceremony is over, the natives throw all kinds of food, including whole pigs, chickens and other fowl, onto the hot stones 
to be roasted. Then, covering the pit with branches and leaves, the natives dance round and round and over the pile after which they seat 
themselves on the steaming mound waiting for the great feast which is cooking. 
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EAGER SPECTATORS 


Natives from all parts of the island of Bora-Bora come to watch the fire-walking ceremonial and take part in the great feast which follows. 
Curiously enough, fire-walking was the outgrowth of famine periods when the people were forced to eat the coarse ape roots which require 
intense heat and long cooking to make them digestible. 


then covered with innumerable layers of banana leaves, breadfruit 
leaves, ape leaves, and finally by a heavy layer of dirt, so as to 
hold the heat. The wmu remained covered for ten hours, during 
which time, dances, songs, and speeches were held. The dirt and 
leaves were then removed, the ape and ti taken by the women in 
large wooden mixing bowls and mashed together into a glutinous 
pudding. It was then packed into long joints of bamboo and 
stored away, keeping a sufficient length of time to tide the 
villages over the temporary famine. 

As time went on, and the wmu played an increasingly important 
part in the natives’ existence, more interest was directed to the 
supposed power governing the fiery oven. Appreciative of the 
gift of fire which gave them means to cook food in a time of need, 
it was decided that it would be no more than right that they show 
their gratitude to Maui, the God of Fire, who had smiled upon 
them in their plight. In sacred reverence to Maui, just before the 
food was placed upon the hot rocks, and as a rite of physical and 
spiritual purification, they walked upon the wmu, calling upon 
the tupapaus of their departed ancestors to cast themselves upon 
the hot rocks, giving them a safe passage. Today, the ceremony 
is still enacted, the wmw being prepared not because of famine, 
but as worship to Maui and for self-purification. 

The principle of life being a-fiery one, it was assumed that all 
afflictions were merely indications that one had been defiled by 
the demons of night, and that all sick people were persons influ- 
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enced by the-demons. Sickness having become associated with 
sin, purification by fire was looked upon as the only curative 
agent. This rite was enacted when a dead body had been handled, 
or a woman gave birth. The mother walked with the newborn 
babe through two pillars of fire, right and left, and none were 
allowed to approach the mother and child until they had walked 
through fire. Fiery rites announced the age of puberty of both 
sexes. Small chiefs and emissaries could not come into the 
presence of a great chief until they had walked between two 
blazing torches. 

There is much evidence of a similar attitude toward fire else- 
where. The Australian witch-doctor treated the affected parts of 
his patient’s body with fire. The Persians made fires on the open 
balconies of their homes when a member was afflicted. In Pata- 
gonia burning brands were hurled into the air when sickness 
visited them. Sick children in Turkey were. compelled to leap 
over fires, and were struck on the back many times as they did 
so, each stroke exhorting the demons of night to leave the body. 
The North American Indians danced upon hot rocks ‘and through 
blazing fires to rid themselves of sickness. In many mountain 
regions of France when an epidemic visited the flocks, the live- 
stock and poultry were subjected to a transit through a flame. In 
both ancient Greece and Rome fire was held sacred. 

The Umuti which I was to witness was to be held in a valley 
a short distance below Ari’s plantation. The location was not 
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‘more than a half hour’s leisurely stroll, so at three o'clock the 
next morning we started off in the darkness with only the aid 
of a lantern with a poor wick to show us the way. The early morn- 
ing air was heavily saturated with the exotic perfume of tropic 
flowers, intermingled with the clean odor of the coco-palms. 
There was a deep silence, save for the distant booming of the 
great south ocean over the barrier coral reef. A soft breeze, 
laden with lush tropic odors, assailed my nostrils. We were alone 
in an unknown paradise. Ari walked a little ahead of me, swing- 
ing the lantern. It is pleasant to walk by lantern-light along a 
palm-canopied lane on a South Sea isle. 

At length, the short valley suddenly widened into a large clear- 
ing, bordered by coconut trees, and lighted by candle-nut torches. 
In the center was the wmu, piled high with large rocks. A great 
crowd of natives were squatting about the oven, smoking, chat- 
ting, singing, and laughing. The quivering shafts of light from 
the torches fell across broad, naked shoulders, momentarily re- 
vealing and obscuring handsome Polynesian countenances. It was 
a spectacular sight. 

A small thatched fare (hut) was on the far side of the cleared 
space, in which Chief Tutavae and his tahuas were praying to 
Maui. A few minutes after our arrival, Tutavae strode from his 
enclosure with his followers, and a sudden hush fell among the 
assembled. They hurriedly moved away from the wmw to the edge 
of the clearing, regarding Tutavae with awe and reverence. Chief 
Tutavae was a magnificent figure in the torch-light, nude, save 
for a parew (loin cloth) of sacred tapa-cloth about, his waist; 
standing over six feet in height. The large. proud head, set upon 
massive shoulders, the heavy, though noble features, with wide, 
quivering nostrils, and flashing eyes, commanded admiration, 
proclaiming certainly a favored son of Maui. 

Tutavae, after walking twice about the www to see that every- 
thing was in readiness, withdrew, and a tahua slowly approached 
the fire-pit, bearing two sticks in the crook of his arm. He 
marched solemnly about the oven, chanting in a loud voice. Then 
while the entire assembly chanted, he kneeled before a trench on 
one side of the oven, especially constructed for the lighting of 
the fuel, and vigorously began to rub the two sticks together. As 
the lighting of the wow is considered an extremely sacred part of 
the fire-walking, the light for the torch to set the oven blazing 
must be accomplished by rubbing two pieces of wood together. 
This provision has a bearing on the beliefs of the ancient 
naturalists who contended that the generation of fire by the 
friction of two pieces of wood, one hard, the other soft, was the 
same as human generation. The fire evolved in the human or- 
ganism was thought to be of a most delicate nature, a glow of the 
astral light. 

The tahua had a difficult time in obtaining a spark from his 
efforts with the two sticks. He labored strenuously, and I could 
see, by the glare of the torches about the clearing, that the per- 
spiration was steaming from his body in tiny rivulets. Suppressed 
laughter buzzed among the spectators. The tahwa glanced about 
him with a peevish expression on his face. Tutavae’s face clouded 
with impatience and indignation. 

Suddenly, a pease young-native behind me cried in a clear 
voice: 

“Na toe toe te raau, na vea vea te taata!’’ which, translated, 
means: “The wood is cold, but the man is hot!” 

This cry was taken up by the crowd, and persisted, until Tuta- 
vae, with a loud cry of “Twitui! (Be silent)” approached the 
oven, took the sticks from the tahwa, who sheepishly withdrew, 
and in a short time had a blaze with which to fire the uwmu. As the 
dry tinder caught and the flames leaped high, the watching natives 
cried in a mighty chorus: “E era (There she goes!)” 

Ari and I stopped to exchange cordialities with Tutavae and 
his assistants; but as the pungent smoke of the oven was filling 
the clearing, causing us to choke, and our eyes to smart and water, 
we soon had to leave. The first lights of dawn were creeping 
above the eastern salients of Bora-Bora as we came at last to the 
lane to Ari’s plantation. 

The two days, necessary for the heating of the rocks, sped by 
quickly. While sailing with Ari on the reef, lagoon and ocean, 
my eyes strayed often to the mainland in the vicinity of the 
valley, where a large spiral of smoke, rising above the tufted tops 
of the coco-palms, pointed out the exact location of the wmu. 

The evening of the second day, we walked to the valley to see 


the wmu in the darkness. Native men and women joined us on 
the way, and before we had gone very far, a large column of 
people had closed in behind us. Through the trees ahead, we 
could see the red glow of the wmwu, indescribably beautiful in the 
darkness. The night air was heavy with the odor of the burning 
mape-wood. I could feel the great heat of the wmu fifty feet 
away. The tenders of the oven, nude, save for waist cloths, ap- 
proached the wmu frequently to turn the stones and rake out the 
ashes with long poles of purau-wood. Their bodies caught the 
red glow of the oven and made a weird tableau. The fire under 
the stones had been going for almost forty hours and would blaze 
for eight more. The Umuti would be held promptly at dawn on 
the morrow. 

I slept soundly that night and was awakened suddenly the next 
morning by Ari’s excited voice. 

“Hurry and dress, Viri!” he called from the doorway of my 
chamber. “If we do not hurry we shall miss the start of the 
Umuti! Aue! (alas!), I slept soundly. We shall have to run.” 

A few minutes later we were trotting along the lane in the 
direction of the Valley of Vaitape. We quickened our stride 
soon, and it was not long before we were running at breakneck 
speed, Ari ahead carrying the lantern, and I, a little behind, at- 
tempting to keep up Ari’s terrific pace. We arrived, however, at 
the wiw with time to spare, perspiring and gasping for breath. 
The edges of the clearing were packed with natives of Bora-Bora 
and the adjoining islands. Many were squatting, others reclined, 
and a few groups stood under the many candlenut torches. There 
was a steady hum of voices. Old Polynesian grannies smoked and 
gossiped, breaking out in cackling laughter occasionally over some 
delicious morsel of scandal, Small children frisked about, got 
into mischief, and were spanked soundly. Young damsels flirted 
with gay lotharios of Bora-Bora. On every side was laughter 
and song. It was a happy and colorful gathering, typical of the 
Polynesian light-hearted spirit when entering into some sort of 
a taupiti (public fete). 

A small group of tourists, who had arrived from Papeete, 
Tahiti, the preceding day, stood a short distance from me, Carrying 
ona garrulous conversation. On the ramparts about the umu, On 
clean mats of pandanus leaves, were great mounds of the green- 
skinned, globular-shaped breadfruit ; piles of fei, the luscious wild 
plantain of Polynesia, stripped from their stalks; bananas, ready 
for roasting, encircled the oven; fish wrapped in green leaves; 
four large pigs, cleaned, and stuffed with mape-nuts, rested on 
their sides, as though in deep slumber ; yams ; pota (taro-tops and 
pork) ; papaya poi; and fresh-water eels, prepared with a sauce 
of fine wine. Indeed, a sumptuous feast was to follow the fire- 

walking! 

Many of Chief Tutavae’s assistants were squatting outside his 
thatched hut, attired in the sacred fti-leaves of the ceremony. A 
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CHIEF TUTAVAE AND HIS PRIESTS 


As the chief leads his followers across the bed of white hot rocks, 

he holds the sacred ti-leaves in his right hand. After the ceremony 

skeptical spectators are permitted to examine the feet of the fire- 
walkers which are not treated or shielded in any manner. 
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Ellen M. Hill 
DAUGHTER OF BORA-BORA 
The island of Bora-Bora is still sufficiently remote from modern in- 
fluences to preserve much of ancient life and customs. The girls still 
wear the traditional costume consisting of a highly colored pareu and 
a garland of flowers in the hair. 


short girdle was about their loins, a plaited necklace around their 
necks, with a plumed head-dress completing their ceremonial 
garb. 

Dawn was at hand, sending its first pearly lights into the 
eastern sky, and soon the clearing was bathed in a grey light. 
The torches were extinguished, and the crowd began to murmur 
expectantly. A few minutes later, Tutavae stepped from his 
enclosure, and his followers leaped instantly to their feet behind 
him. I could feel the intense excitement that swept the clearing 
on his appearance. The laughter, singing, and loud talking ceased 
instantly. Necks were craned forward, and murmurs of sup- 
pressed excitement joined in a mighty hum, like that of a great 
dynamo. My heart was pounding against my ribs, and I ex- 
perienced a thrill that has not been equaled since. I was at last 
to see the Umuti! 

Chief Tutavae was a splendid figure, standing head and shoul- 
ders above the others. Today, had it not been for the French 
government gaining control of the eastern archipelagoes, he would 
have walked among his people as a mighty chief, instead of a 
smail district chief with a meagre pension and vested with such 
ineffectual power as the colonial government saw fit to confer 
upon him. 

_The group of tourists rushed over to Tutavae and surrounded 
him for a close inspection of his feet, and whatever might have 
been concealed “‘up his sleeve.” IIe submitted indulgently, smil- 
ing at their thorough examination. I saw one of the tourists 
turn suddenly and approach to the edge of the wmu. He looked 
full into the pit for an instant, then with a groan he clapped his 
hands to his face and backed away. The wmu was certainly hot! 

The self-appointed board of examiners withdrew, with dis- 
appointed countenances. They had been unable to find anything 
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suggestive of material aid on Tutavae to accomplish his prome- 
nade over the umu. 

Chief Tutavae, then, his head held high, gazing serenely up at 
the opalescent sky through the tufted tops of the coco-palms, 
walked toward the end of the wmu nearest me, a branch of fi- 
leaves in his hand. He halted at the edge of the oven, and struck 
the rocks three times with the fi-leaves chanting in a low voice. 
His assistants, following close at his heels, lifted their voices in 
the fire-walking chant. Tutavae’s voice rose higher, the great 
cords in his neck bulging, his face still upturned to the heavens 
Ari interpreted the Umuti chant for me in a subdued voice: 

O Atua who gave us fire for the wmu, take away the fire now, until 

we have walked. an 

O Atua guide the feet of the walkers and quench the fires, 

O tupapaus of our ancestors cover the fires, so that we may pass over 

the center of the wmu. 

O mighty Atua who put the fire in the heavens, hold back the 

breezes which give life to the fire. 

Let us, your favored ones, walk upon the wmu. 

Mother of every step protect us from harm. 

O Great Atua, we now walk! 


I shall never forget the great sigh, and then the hush that fol- 
fowed Tutavae’s first step upon the wmu. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, as if to be sure that the stones would not shift under his 
weight, and then, with his proud head uplifted, walked onto the 
fiery bed of rocks. His followers walked in his footsteps, close 
behind, looking neither to the right nor left. “An acute sense of 
the supernatural seized the spectators. The natives were sitting 
erect, unmoving, staring, as if in a trance. The tourists gaped 
and exchanged glances. Tutavae and his tahwas walked with 
firm steps across the center of the umu. I could see the great 
heat waves rising above their heads, but there was no odor of 
burning flesh, as I had half expected. They had traversed the 
oven now, and Tutavae raised his ti-leaves for the column to face 
about and march back over the pit. They walked across the wmu 
three times, while we watched, scarce daring to move or breathe. 

“A blooming ’eathenish ceremony, it is,” whispered one of the 
tourists, an Englishman, to me. 

Following the third crossing of the white-hot bed of stones, 
Chief Tutavae stopped a short distance from the great assembly, 
and cried “Atira! (Enough!).” The tourists, understanding that 
he was ready to be examined again, gathered about him, talking 
and gesturing excitedly. Tutavae and his followers lifted their 


AT HER FIRST CEREMONIAL 


A typical young girl of Bora-Bora—she is only eleven years old— 

this youngster has come with her parents from a neighboring island 

to see for the first time the famous fire-walking ceremony of her 
ancestors. In her hand she holds a carved native gourd. 
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feet, so that they could be 
viewed and handled. Ari 
and I approached the circle. 
One of the tourists put his 
palm to the soles of their 
feet, and cried that they 
were “as cold as ice’. The 
feet of the fire-walkers 
were not even marked. 
Someone threw a linen 
handkerchief upon the 
rocks, and in a moment it 
was a grey powder. The 
inspection over, the tourists 
withdrew, their mouths 
agape and wide-eyed with 
astonishment. 

Tutavae, then, with the 
aid of his tahuas, turned to 
the assembled natives, ex- 
horting those who were 
sick, afflicted in any way, 
or in need of spiritual puri- 
fication, to walk behind 
him upon the hot rocks. A 
few stepped forward. The column moved toward the wmu. 

Chief Tutavae, after leading the walkers over the fire three 
times, called a halt. Then, split banana trunks were thrown upon 
the hot rocks, and a cloud of thick, white smoke filled the clear- 
ing, blinding us and causing us to cough. Leaves of banana and 
breadfruit were arranged over the trunks, and then the natives 
placed the food upon this. 

I did not stay to see the food covered by leaves and earth, but 
promised to return for the feast in the afternoon. The great 
tropic sun was winking over the center mountains of Bora-Bora 
as Ari and I left the valley of the Umut. 

Once again on Ari’s veranda, the fire-walking ceremony 
seemed to be the part of a dream. I puffed fitfully on my pipe, 
trying to find a reasonable solution of the Umuti. My theories 
all conflicted with one another, so I gave up in despair. Ari was 
a considerate and courteous host, so he did not remind me of the 
fact that I had vowed to expose the rite of fire-walking. 

We returned to the valley for the great feast, and became per- 
fect gourmands in our praise and consumption of the great quan- 
tity of edible tropic food spread before us on table-cloths of 
banana leaves. Our stomachs were inflated to alarming propor- 
tions, having heeded too well 
the cry of those about us, urg- 
ing us to make more room, 
for more was to come: “Ta- 
maa maitai! Aita e hurw te 
maa! Eat well! There is 
more and more and more 
food!”, so a halt had to be 
called. I staggered down the 
valley, groaning sorely. 

Comfortable at last in my 
wicker-chair, with the exquis- 
ite view of the sun sliding 
down below the rim of the 
ocean beyond the coral reef, 
white with foam, Ari and I 
talked of the Umuti. He told 
me of a fire-walking cere- 
mony on Rarotonga in the 
Cook Islands, west of Tahiti, 
when three white men, the 
British resident, Dr. William 
Craig and his brother, walked 
upon the wmnu, unharmed. 
-“They have passed from 
this world now, Viri,”’ said 
Ari, “and you will not be able 
to speak with them of the 
Umuti, but there is a white 
man living on the Atoll of 


The young priests who take 
part in the fire-walking cere- 
mony are splendid looking fel- 
lows, immensely proud of their 
achievement. 


Foss 


HEATING THE STONES 


For two days before the fire-walking ceremony a fire is kept burning steadily 
beneath the stones. Fire-tenders are on duty constantly raking out refuse and 
turning and leveling the stones. 


Minday One theme a tiie bu 
Archipelago, who walked 
on the umu with Chief 
Tutavae at Vaiaau, Raia- 
tea, three years ago. He is 
the only white man living 
who has trod upon the 
oven behind Tutavae. Per- 
haps you may see him some 
day and talk of the 
Umutt.” 

Three months later, the 
island schooner in which ] 
was voyaging to the Island 
of Nuka Hiva in the Mar- 
quesas Isles, was forced to 
put in at Anaa in due re- 
gard to a sudden drop of 
the barometer. 

Fortunately, the Tahitian 
skipper decided to remain 
over two days at Anaa, so 
I had an opportunity to 
search for the white man 
whom Ari had mentioned 
as having walked upon the wmw. After much inquiry I was di- 
rected to his fare, a simple hut of palm leaves and bamboo. 

His name was Parks, a small, wizened, bald headed man, brown 
as a native, attired in a pareu and singlet, past middle age, mor- 
ose, irritable, and reticent. He was averse to talk of his experi- 
ence, but a bottle of fine wine finally loosened his tongue. 

“It was on Raiatea, three years ago next month,” began Parks, 
“that I walked on the wmu. I was there looking over a vanilla 
plantation that I was planning to purchase. While I was there, 
an Umuti was called. I went out of curiosity. I had never been 
exactly impressed with the mysterious ceremonies of Polynesia. 
I knew something of the fakir’s tricks of India, so I went to the 
Umuti with a firm resolve to expose it. There was no doubting 
the fact that the stones were hot, and when I saw Tutavae and 
his tahwas walk across the oven I was impressed. I had spoken 
lightly of the Umuti to Tutavae before the ceremony, chiding 
him in a friendly way, so when he called upon those in need of 
purification to walk upon the umu, he suddenly caught my eye, 
grinned, and asked me to walk behind him on the oven. I had 
lived among the island for a long time, and understood the cus- 
toms of the natives—would I not walk? I would not be harmed 
if I followed close behind him 
and did not stumble. 1 

“Why don’t you?’ the 
tourists asked me. 

““A haere!’ cried the na- 
tives. ‘Go ahead!’ ’ 

“"Tu! Tu! Tul ef urged 
Tutavae, ‘Come! Come! 
Come!’ 

“T can’t say that the pros- 
pect of walking upon the hot 
rocks was agreeable to me, 
and I wavered. Tutavae gave 
mea broad smile, which might 
have meant ‘Are you afraid?’ 
It was this that prompted me 
to kick off my shoes, remove 
my socks, crying: ‘Haere atu! 
(Eetous-sot)iz, Avgreat’ cry 
of approval came from the 
natives. It was the first time 
that a white man had walked 
on the wmu. 

“I stepped into line behind 
Tutavae. My bravado had 
suddenly left me, and I was 
thoroughly frightened. There 
was a taut feeling in the pit 
of my stomach, my heart was 

(Continued on page 50) 


SEN Za aMaRETD 


Occasionally women are _ per: 
mitted to take part in the cere- 
mony. This girl followed the 
priests over the hot stones in 
the great purification ceremony. 
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and very good-looking. 


The ancient fortified city of Dubrovnik occupies a promontory that juts out into the Adriatic beneath the limestone mass of Mount Srgj. During 


its prosperous era in the Middle Ages the ships of Dubroynik—or Ragu<a as it was then called—sailed every known sea and the city was a rival 


of Venice for maritime supremacy. 


DALMATIA—A PEASANT RIVIERA 


By Louis ADAMIC 


Tivis is the second of several articles on Yugoslavia which Lowis Adamic 


is contributing to TRAVEL. 


kans” appeared in the November isswe.—EnvrtortaL Norte. 


HEN George Bernard Shaw 

visited Dalmatia in 1929 he 
; expressed his enthusiasm about 
the country in the following manner: 
“Englishmen, Irishmen, Americans, and 
holiday makers of all nations, come 
here in your millions! You will be 
treated like kings: the government will 
provide you with a perfect climate and 
the finest scenery of every kind for 
nothing. The people are everything you 
imagine yourselves to be and are not. 
They are hospitable, good-humored, 
Every town 
is a picture and every girl a movie 
Stat 2 sae, 

But this blurb is only partly and su- 
perficially true. Dalmatia is no “para- 
dise,” but a real, very real country in 
its daily, yearly, continual , existence ; 
much more interesting, if less perfect, 
than Shaw’s words suggest. 

Geographically or physically, Dalma- 
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The girls of Shibenik still wear the traditional 
costumes woven on their native looms. 


The first, “Belarade—Boom Town of the Bal- 


tia is a narrow strip of land, in some 
places only a few miles wide but over 
three hundred miles long, forming the 
northern half of the Balkan Peninsu- 
la’s shore on the Adriatic, with several 
hundred islands, large and small, strung 
close to the mainland all the way from 
Sushak down to the Boka Kotarska. 
Part of the weird Carso limestone re- 
gion, which begins in the section of 
Slovenia now under Italy and thence 
stretches along the coast into Albania, 
Dalmatia is largely mountainous, bar- 
ren, arid, with only here and there a 
bit of level, fertile ground. In central 
and southern Dalmatia, the steep, rocky 
mountains crowd straight into the 
Adriatic. Elsewhere they stand slightly 
back from the shore, or slope gently, 
allowing room for bright little towns 
and villages, tiny fields and gardens, 
vineyards, and fig, orange and olive 
groves. 


Hf 


A land of almost perpetual sunshine, Dalmatia’s climate re- 
sembles that of Southern California’s coast line, except that the 
occasional blow of bora, the north wind, makes the Dalmatian 
atmosphere clearer, more bracing. Such colors, such sunrises and 
sunsets one sees nowhere else on earth. As one goes about, no 
matter where one puts up for the night, on waking in the morn- 
ing and looking out of the window one sees the ultramarine 
or amethyst of the sea all mixed up with the perfect purple of 
dawn, the bright gray of olive groves and clumps of aloes and 
agaves growing from the rocks, the red-brown of the terraced 
fields, the deep green of the vineyards, the darker green of the 
tall, slender cypresses, and the dull gray of the high mountains. 
All day long the short, broad-topped olive-trees shimmer in the 
sun, tremble in the breeze, as do also the prouder, gayer-looking 
oleanders, myrtles, verbenas, and semi-tropical palms. At any 
time of the day fishing-smacks and tiny cargo-ships with wind- 
filled orange-colored sails are visible on the gently rippled water. 
Then, toward evening, the sea gradually changes, sometimes to 
milky gold, sometimes to coral-red, and sometimes even nigh to 
scarlet; stays that way for an hour, whereupon the gray olive- 
trees, like the huge aloes and agaves, become delicately purple 
and sad, and the tall cypresses stand somber and majestic against 
the gray stones. . . 

All Dalmatia is heavy with history, smothered in it. Every 
stone is a reminder of something or other. The past hangs on; 
the twentieth century has a hard time getting a foothold. Once 
it was known as Illyria, and Shakespeare refers to it by that 
name, 

The powerful imperialistic urges and ambitions of ancient 
Greece, Rome and Byzantium, of medieval Turkey, Venice and 
Russia, of Napoleon and England and Austria-Hungary, have 
touched Dalmatia and left their marks. For two thousand years, 
Dalmatia was a factor in the struggle between East and West. 
For seven hundred years its numerous islands and mainland 


. ON A MOUNTAIN ROADWAY 


The highway that winds its way through the mountains beyond Split is generally crowded with peasants from the country villages. 
the steep hill in the distance is an old Venetian fortress which was used to defend the seaport against the Turks. 


fjords were the haunts of 
pirates preying on both Chris- 
tian and Moslem shipping in 
the Adriatic and Mediterran- 
ean seas. 

For a hundred years imme- 
diately before the World War, 
Dalmatia was a valued part 
of Austria. When Austria 
broke up, there ensued a 
diplomatic struggle between 
Italy and the new state of 
Yugoslavia for possession of 
the province, which ended in 
Yugoslavia getting most of it. 
Italy. obtained the cities of 
Fiume and Zara and a half- 
dozen of the lesser islands. 

The most interesting town 
in Dalmatia unquestionably 
is Dubrovnik, or Ragusa. 
It is a bit of medievalism 
scarcely touched by modern- 
ity. Perched upon a great 
rock that juts seaward at the foot of a high, gray mountain 
called Srgj (pronounced Serge), the old town proper is scarcely 
a quarter of a mile in diameter and is completely walled in, with 
a tiny harbor just outside the southern wall and immense de- 
tense towers all around. Viewed from some nearby point under 
the changing light of day, or in the bright moonlight at night, 
its variable beauty is ein herrlicher Ausblick: a treat for any 
eye: a'startling close-up of the distant past. ; 

In its deeper inner realities, as well as in its outer aspects, 
Dubrovnik is a city largely of the past; a huge museum piece, 


It is not unusual for the sturdy 

peasant girls in the countryside 

near Split to walk ten miles or 

more in their trip to and from 
market. 


* a 


Ewing Galloway 


Crowning 
Below the highway at the right 


is the site of the Roman town of Salona, birthplace of the Emperor Diocletian 
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The men of Shi- 
benik adorn 
their waistcoats 
with silver but- 
tons of hand- 
made filigree. 
Most of them 
are Croats, 
powerful fel- 
lows and indus- 
trious farmers. 


which looks as if it should be placed under a glass case but, 
none the less, is the scene of lively, intense human situations. 

Its history, as already suggested, reaches back to the fifth 
century. During the first six or seven hundred years of its 
existence it was an unimportant seaport. It was destroyed by 
barbarians and rebuilt several times. In the twelfth century, 
however, the Dubrovnikers, or Ragusans, as they called them- 
selves, who were a mixture of several races, Greek, Latin and 
Slavic, bestirred themselves and swiftly made their tiny com- 
munity into a commercial center of world importance. An in- 
dependent city-republic for over five hundred years, the state 
of Ragusa included a territory never inhabited by more than 
40,000 people, yet in its day it was a greater sea power than 
Britain. In fact, for nearly a century and a half all Levantine 
goods were brought to English markets in ragusies, vessels from 
Ragusa—and eventually “ragusie’’ became the lovely ‘English 
word “argosy.” 

For hundreds of years Ragusan ships and seamen were among 
the most famous in the world. Ragusan ship-masters and sailors 
served not only under the Ragusan ensign, but under the flags 
of various Italian states, Greece, Spain, and other foreign coun- 
tries. It is almost certain that Ragusans were on Columbus’ 
ships when he sailed to India and bumped into America. In 
fact, it is probable that Ragusan ships touched the American 
continent before Columbus. Certain it is that a number of them 
reached Mexico, Central and South America in the few years 
immediately after Columbus’ adventure. Ragusans went around 
the Horn early in the seventeenth century; they were old-timers 
in California when the first Yankee got there. 

For many decades Ragusa was Venice’s chief rival in the 
Adriatic; then, for a time, the southern republic was forced to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the northern. There were times, 
too, when Ragusa, to keep its political independence, was com- 
pelled to pay tribute to Hungary and Turkey; none the less, 
the tiny state enjoyed great prestige throughout Europe during 
the Middle Ages. 

Unlike most of the other Dalmatians, the Ragusans were not 
fighters and, despite the formidable aspect of their city walls, 
never engaged in a war. They were primarily diplomats, schem- 
ers, bribers, intrigants; and in dealing with their commercial ri- 
vals and political enemies they used their talents to the full. In 
all the great struggles in the Adriatic and the Balkans they 
strove to be neutral. They paid bribes to pirates that they might 
not attack but, instead, protect their ships. 

Theirs was a commercial civilization. Greatness was measured 
by business success. The citizen who owned the largest number 
of ships was generally the greatest man in Ragusa. Shipowners 
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were the ruling class, the social aristocracy. They called them- 
selves nobles and were recognized as such throughout Europe. 
Most of them were educated at the Universities of Siena and 
Bologna, and, besides Slavic, all of them spoke and wrote Latin 
and Italian, a few Turkish, English and Spanish. Their women 
were ladies of charm and accomplishment. In snobbery they 
surpassed the dames of Milan and Venice. 

In the city the patricians had their palaces and business offices, 
the latter usually in charge of Jewish secretaries. Their ships 
sailed every known sea. They had branch offices and banks in 
Brindisi, Naples, Palermo, in Spanish, English and north-African 
ports. In the valleys and on the terraced mountain slopes north 
and south of the city they had their farms and vineyards, worked 
by tenant-peasants whom they treated well. Like themselves, 
their peasants were Slavs and Croats, calling themselves Ragu- 
sans. According to a contemporary writer, “Everyone had his 
own house, and no one was reduced to lodging with his neighbor ; 
every peasant lived in a small house, but clean and well fur- 
nished, in many cases with things bought in distant lands. .. . 
This tiny country was most wonderfully cultivated, not an inch 
of soil was neglected, and terraces were built wherever possible 
to increase the area which could be tilled.” 

In 1667 the town was destroyed by earthquake. Hardly a 
building remained. But after a month of panic and chaos proud 
Ragusa regained its spirit and orderliness, and reconstruction 
began. The churches, the Rector’s Palacé\and other public 


buildings were restored, rich families erected four- and five-story 
palaces, and the result was Ragusa, or Dubrovnik, as it stands 
today—a city not nearly as grand as Venice or Florence, but 
of their limited category; a compendium of the Renaissance, a 
testament of early Slavic culture in the Balkans, a statement-in- 
stone of the enterprising, artistic and orderly phases of the South- 


VENETIAN THOROUGHFARE 
Korchula is one of the oldest cities on the Dalmatian coast, 
a Greek colony centuries before it became one of the Adriatic out- 


posts of the Venetian Republic.. Many of the old Venetian palaces 
are still standing and the cathedral dates from the fourteenth century. 


Slavic national character; and a testimonial that culture and 
beauty once had (and still have) a place in the Balkans along 
with wars, terrorism, regicides, and intrigue. 

Today few members of the patrician class remain in Dubrov- 
nik, for during the hundred years of Hapsburg domination the 
nobles agreed not to have any sons so long as Ragusa was not 
free. My wife and I met a few doddering old fellows, Conté de 
So-and-So and Conté de This-and-That, most of them extreme 
eccentrics. One lives in a palace full of cats; another in a house 
full of dogs; a third collects all manner of nonsensical objects. 
Their palaces, while they are impressive from the outside, are 
dreadful within. All gayety, dash, and character have gone out 
of them. Their corridors and rooms virtually smell of tragedy 
and death. Most of their occupants seldom appear in the streets. 
That is all for the best: for most of them are horrible caricatures, 
mere ghosts of their illustrious ancestors. Many of them are 
badly off financially. Nearly all are bachelors and old maids, 
carrying out the pact. A few haunt the coffee-houses, saunter 
about (chiefly at night), collect rents, and play low, reactionary 
politics with corrupt politicians in Belgrade. 

However, these frustrated people are little in evidence. Du- 
brovnik is very much alive with people utterly unlike the de- 
clining gospart. 

These are the peasants who daily come to town from nearby 
villages and the porters, laborers, and vagabonds who descend on 
Dubrovnik during the tourist season from Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
Montenegro, and various parts of Dalmatia. These people, espe- 
cially the peasant girls and women from the Konavle Valley, an 
hour distant from the town, more or less monopolize the business 
on the market-place, which, so far as I know, is the grandest, 


ALONG THE COAST 


The coast of Dalmatia with its peasant villages, its islands and archi- 

pelagoes, its historie seaports and its background of mountains is 

one of the most beautiful in Europe. Here is the Boka Kotarska, a 

harbor at the southern end of Dalmatia. On the small islands are 
typical Dalmatian fishing villages and churches. 


The rows of 
shining silver 
buttons with 
which many 
Dalmatian peas- 
ants adorn their 
jackets were 
once symbols 
of wealth, each 
button repre- 
senting cattle, 
land or other 
possessions. 


most picturesque market-place that can be found in Europe. 

Here they bring their baskets of eggs, figs, grapes, oranges, 
lemons, carrots, beets, potatoes, lettuce; cans of hand-pressed 
olive oil, balls of home-made goat cheese, bundles of kindling- 
wood; and their glorious smiles and laughter—such as one sees 
and hears, I suppose, nowhere else in the world. Mounted on 
their donkeys, they arrive early in the morning to realize their 
thirty or forty cents; then toward noon, re-mount and, talking 
and laughing, ride out of Dubrovnik, back to Chilipi, Gruda, 
Cavtat, Mlini, or one of the other villages in Konavle. Evenings 
the younger ones return to town again, to parade about in their 
exquisite Konavle costumes and flirt with the boys. 

My wife and | were interested in the Rector’s Palace, the fan- 
tastic baroque cathedral, the skull and thigh-bone of St. Blasius 
in the Bishop’s reliquary, the really beautiful courtyards in some 
of the medieval monasteries, Ivan Mestrovic’s bas-relief of the 
late King Peter over the Pilé Gate, the second-oldest apothecary 
in the world which is part of one of the monasteries, and other 
places and objects of historic interest; but these antiquities did 
not interest us half as much as the people—these men, women 
and girls, some direct descendants of peasants in the old Repub- 
lic of Ragusa, who, with their laughter and talk, their healthy, 
beautiful faces; save Dubrovnik from being really a mere mu- 
seum piece. They are poor people for the most part, but there 
is no decadence among them; on the contrary, they give the old 
town an expression of contentment and happiness. 

I wondered a good deal what could be the basis for the happy 
appearance of these people. They lived simple lives: was this 
simplicity itself an explanation? Was it inherent in the sunni- 
ness of Dalmatia? After we had been in Dubrovnik about a 
month, we became acquainted with a gentleman, not a native 
Dubrovniker but deeply in love with the town who had numerous 
friends among families in the Konavle villages: and one Sunday 
he took us there. 

The girls were tall, full-bodied, strong and beautiful—their 
beauty being not the artificial, self-conscious business of the 
average Hollywood movie star or the vapid sweetness of the mag- 
azine cover girl, but a wholesome, indigenous product of their 
region and circumstances. The girls’ mothers are the girls grow- 
ing old and more gracious; their fathers and brothers are tall, 
straight men, hard as the rocks around them, but usually charm- 
ing, jolly, at ease with anyone, able to converse on many subjects. 

Most of the families have been living in these villages for 
centuries; some, they say, for nearly a thousand years. Several 
houses are much older than my native home in Slovenia. 

In 400 B.C. the site of the present Slavic village of Cavtat was 
the site of the famous Greek colony of Epidaurus, the birthplace 
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of Aesculapius, Homer's “blameless physician,’ who became a 
god, and whose culf of snake worship spread throughout the 
ancient world. Of course, no trace is left of Epidaurus, which 
was destroyed by earthquake before the Slavs came there, but in 
the faces of people, especially the women, one finds a happy 
mingling of the classic Greek and Slavic features. 

Nearly every third person in these villages knows some Eng- 
lish;. here and there we came upon old copies of American 
magazines. The explanation is that every other Konavle family 
has someone in America. Konavlani are officers and seamen on 
American ships, fishermen along the coasts of Florida, Louisiana 
and California, restaurant-keepers in San Francisco, fruit- 
growers in the Santa Cruz and Santa Clara counties in Cali- 
fornia. Konavlani, in fact, were the Ragusans who came to 
California before the Americans. They were pioneers in Cali- 


fornia’s modern fruit-growing industry. Jack London described 
them in his “The Valley of the Moon.” 


The town of Watson- 


VILLAGERS IN SHIBENIK 


In Dalmatia the real peasant villages of an older Europe still exist. 
Such a village is Shebenik with a population of 20,000 people, most 
of them peasants who cultivate the surrounding countryside. 


ville, near Salinas, for instance, is almost entirely Konavlean. 

3ut to return to my question: what is the explanation of the 
beauty, contentment, and happiness of these people? There are 
several explanations. One, of course, is the simplicity of their 
life. Their food is plain, produced at home or caught in the sea. 
The air they breathe could be no better. They work hard, but 
not too hard. Economically, they could not function on a simpler 
plane. What they produce they personally sell to the ultimate 
consumer. The Depression has not fatally affected them: tourists 
continue to visit Dubrovnik. 

Another explanation is stability. For a thousand years they 
have been living in the same place engaged in the wholesome 
‘struggle with the rocky soil and the sea. They were never 
brutally oppressed or exploited for any length of time. Their 
communal and individual life was never hopeless. In the days 
of the Ragusan Republic there was an intimate relationship be- 
tween the city and the villages. Together they formed a com- 
pact economic organism. The culture of the town reached into 
the hamlet. Not a few nobles had children by peasant women 
and the children remained in the villages. And, most important 
of all, for eight centuries the people of Konavle, as of Ragusa, 
lived in peace. Until the World War they never participated in 
any “conflict. Tor centuries they functioned as human beings 
normally should function, as tillers of the soil, fishermen, sea- 
‘men, adventurers among the elements of the earth. Despite their 
narrow margin of existence, scant formal education and semi- 
primitive houses, the Konavlani are essentially as civilized a group 
of people as one finds any.where in the contemporary world. 

After our stay in Dubrovnik had ended we took a boat for 
Korchula. There are few pleasanter sights even in Dalmatia 
than the town of Korchula as the ship approaches the harbor. 
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A very ancient place, built upon a low, narrow promontory, most 
of it is a good deal older than any part of Dubrovnik. Cen- 
turies before the Christian era it was a Greek colony; later it 
became a pirates’ port; then Venice took it, from Venice it 
passed to Hungary, from Hungary to Genoa, back to Hungary, 
back to Venice, then (briefly) to Turkey, back again to Venice, 
while during the Napoleonic war Fate tossed it from France to 
Russia, from Russia to England, then to Austria, and it remained 
under Austria till the creation of Yugoslavia. 

All of these powers left their marks on the city, but those of 
Venice today are most apparent. The architecture, in fact, is 
preponderantly Venetian. Once it had a population of 6,000, but 
in the sixteenth century the plague hit it and today its inhabitants 
number less than 2,000. Many palaces and smaller dwellings 
have been vacant ever since the plague. In the cathedral, parts 
of which date back to the fourteenth century, are many curious 
and some valuable objects of medieval art, including a painting 
attributed to Tintoretto. Parts of the old Venetian fortifications 
still exist, and the narrow, limestone-paved streets crawl up be- 
hind them from the waterfront to its climax, the campanile and 
the cathedral. A strange, old place, curiously beautiful under 
the bright sun, beside the clean-blue, quiet waters of the 
Adriatic. ¢ 

The island of Korchula is one of the largest on the Dalmatian 
coast, and in many respects typical of the islands south of Split. 
Once it was covered with pine-woods, but Venice partly de- 
forested it to get lumber for her galleys, and now large sections 
of it are overgrown by low brush and scrub-trees. Were it not 


for the shortage of water, it could easily accommodate four times 
its present population of 25,000. The people make their Jiving in 
stone and marble quarries on Korchula and adjacent islands, at 


THE ISLAND OF KORCHULA 


One of the largest islands on the Dalmatian coast, Korchula has 
been famous for centuries for its marble quarries. From the marble 
of Korchula much of Venice, all of Santa Sofia in Constantinople, 
and even the facades of some New York skyscrapers have been built. 


fishing and olive-, wine- and fruit-growing, ship-building and 
firewood, which they ship in tiny vessels to Split and Dubroynik. 
The Korchula quarries have been famous for centuries. Prac- 
tically the entire Venice, the whole of Santa Sofia in Constanti- 
nople, and the facades of several skyscrapers in New York are 
of the white stone and marble quarried on Korchula and the 
nearby island of Vrdnik. 

The Korchulani seem rather inferior to the folk in Konavle. 
They were exploited too much and fought too many wars for 
their various oppressors. They are not quite as handsome; their 
costumes are mixed; their manner is not as free and open as that 
of the Konavlam. But the general rhythm of their life is essen- 
tially the same. There is a profound agreement between them 
and their environment. Life is slow on Korchula, but, somehow, 
very sure. 

We spent three full weeks roaming over the island, stopping 
in various villages. For hours we watched boat builders at their 

(Continued on page 42) 


South African Kawway 


Cape Town, the Gateway to South Africa and the diamond fields of the Transvaal, is beautifully situated in the shadow 
of Table Mountain whose precipitous walls rise to a height of more than half a mile. The oldest city in South Africa, Cape 
Town has a population of over a hundred thousand Europeans. 


DIAMOND MINING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By Guy W. SAMPSEL 


IAMONDS! 


There is veritable magic in the name itself. No other 


word in the English language can so stir the imagination, 


suggesting, as it does, tales of romance, adventure, smuggling, 
thievery and, times untold in the history of these most precious 
of all gems, tales of horror and bloodshed. 

What was their origin--from where did they come? 

The thoughts of most people, when replying to those questions, 
would undoubtedly flash to Kimberley, South Africa. And to a 
certain extent, they would be cor- 
rect. The largest diamond mines 
in the .world which supply the 
greater part of all diamonds 
mined are in or near Kimberley. 
But diamonds were not originally 
discovered there—they were first 
discovered in India, at such an— 
early date that there is no exist- 
ing record, Diamonds were’ next 
discovered in Brazil, by the Portu- 
guese, in 1728. 

It was not until 1866, that the 
first diamond was discovered in 
South Africa. On your visit to 
the diamond mines, the old-timers 


Rough diamonds are disappointing in appearance. 
be cut and polished by skilful craftsmen in order to bring out 
their brilliance. 


repeat the oft-told tale to you with as much gusto and possibly 
with as many added embellishments as our own “sour-doughs” 
use when they tell of virginal gold strikes in the old West. 

The story, the basic facts of which are of course historically 
true, is that the find was entirely accidental. The diamond, which 
weighed 21% carats, was found a few miles outside of Kimberley. 
A Dutch farmer, named Van Niekerk, on his way to town, saw 
some children playing with a strange stone that glistened in the 
sunlight. Not knowing what it was, he obtained it from the 
children and took it into town 
with him. There, he showed it to 
a trader, who, in turn, showed it 
to the French Consul. The latter, 
after a careful examination, de- 
clared the stone to be a diamond 
and purchased it from the trader 
for five hundred pounds. The 
trader and Van Niekerk shared in 
the profits from the sale. 

The receipt of this large amount 
of money, for a single diamond, 
naturally started a search for 
more of the “shining stones’’—as 
the children had called the stone 
with which they were playing. 


South African Railway 
They must 
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THE PREMIER DIAMOND MINE NEAR PRETORIA 


About twenty miles outside of the capital of the Union of South Africa is located the 

greatest diamond mine ever discovered—a huge crater from which fortunes in precious 

stones have been taken since the first diamond was discovered in 1897. The ore is hauled 
from the pit in cable.cars which carry it to the crusher for refining and separating. 


The few Dutch farmers, their families and the native herd-boys 
sought eagerly for a time. There was even some semi-official 
prospecting undertaken, but as time passed and no results were 
obtained, the opinion that South Africa really had a diamond 
field gradually began to be discredited. 

It was remembered that occasional diamonds had been found 
in other parts of the world, without leading to the discovery of 
any extensive deposits. It was even suggested that successive 
ostriches might have carried the original diamond in their crops 
from a point thousands of miles distant. 

A full year passed with nothing occurring to give proof to the 
fact that the Union of South Africa had real diamond deposits. 
Then, all of a sudden, came another discovery that startled and 
thrilled the country from end to end. 

On the banks of the Vaal River, a Hottentot had picked up a 
stone weighing 8314 carats! Hearing of this find, the same Dutch 
farmer, Van Niekerk, purchased the stone from the Hottentot 
for the small sum of four hundred pounds. He immediately 
resold the diamond for 11,200 pounds. It has since been valued 
at more than 25,000 pounds, and is now known as the “Star of 
South Africa.” 

The valley along the Vaal River soon proved to be a real 
valley of diamonds, and thousands of people flocked inland from 
Durban and Cape Town. Many diamonds were found in these 
“river-diggings.” They were so widely scattered, however, that 
sometimes the claims extended for miles and didn’t prove very 
remunerative for the individual diggers. 

Then Kimberley was discovered about forty miles away, with 
its vast wealth stored in “dry-diggings,’ where diamonds 
gathered probably by volcanic action lay in compact “pipes” or 
funnel-like formations running down into the earth. These pipes 
are filled with a bluish colored hard mass, soapy to the touch and 
about the consistency of sandstone. These pipes form the dia- 
mond mines. 

_ To give some idea of their compactness, as compared to the 
river-diggings, from only four mines in the Kimberley fields—the 
aggregate dimensions of which are less than two hundred acres— 
diamonds worth over one thousand million dollars were mined 
in a little over forty years..- 

Africa is truly a land of surprises—some pleasant, others quite 
to the contrary. For instance, if you are paying your first visit 
to South Africa and your mind is filled with visions of vast 
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jungles, sweltering heat and scenes of primeval 
wild life, you are doomed to keen disappointment. 

You embark from America, or perhaps Eng- 
land, on a warm day in July in the dead of 
summer, expecting on your arrival in South 
Africa, some weeks later, to find it unbearably 
hot. Arriving in Cape Town, where the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans meet—and where you are 
told the columns of steam and vapor you see 
rising at certain points are caused by the merging 
of the two oceans—you are greeted by icy blasts 
and a cold, drizzling rain which penetrates even 
the topcoat you have worn on theCooler evenings. 
aboard ship, never thinking to wear it again dur- 
ing your sojourn in “torrid” South Africa. 

Cape Town is picturesquely situated at the 
base of Table Mountain, on the shores of Table 
Bay. It is a truly modern metropolis and seems 
more American than anything else. You rarely 
see any other than an American make of auto- 
mobile and a great many of the very modern 
shops have their merchandise marked with 
American, as well as English, price tags. Also. 
there is a vast preponderance of American films 
shown in the cinema theaters—but should you 
be wearing an- American derby, or English 
“bowler” hat, be prepared to be quite the 
cynosure of all eyes and the recipient of many 
surreptitious giggles, as that type of hat is prac- 
tically unknown in South Africa. One particular 
type of headgear you see on every hand is the 
dark red fez—or “tarbish”—worn by the Malay 
portion of Cape Town’s greatly mixed population. 

The native blacks, who in the Union of South 
Africa outnumber the white population by about four to one, 
closely resemble our Southern negroes. But the natives are still 
in a most primitive state, compared to the vast number of well 
educated negroes in America today. 

Leaving Cape Town, with its guardian Table Mountain— 
from the flat summit of which the mist frequently hangs like a 
huge table-cloth—the journey to Kimberley is six hundred and 
forty-seven miles. 

Kimberley, with its romantic and historical background, stands 
on the edge of the Karroo Desert. There is nothing spectacular 
about the surrounding country. The scenery is flat and monoton- 
ous and barren of nearly all vegetation. But you have arrived 
at the scene of the origin of so many fabulous fortunes, at last. 
The greater part of the land is covered with loose shale and fine 
dry dust; the heat during many months of the year is intense 
and a scene of absolute desolation would meet your eye, if it 
were not for the sheet-iron buildings which contain some of the 
most costly machinery in the whole world. 

However, the largest diamond mine ever discovered is not in 
Kimberley. It is the Premier Diamond Mine in the Transvaal, 
located about twenty miles outside of Pretoria, the capital of 
the Union of South Africa. The first diamond was found there 
in 1897, on what was then a farm. After the Boer War, the farm 
was purchased by Thomas Cullinan, for 55,000 pounds and the 
Premier diamond mine came into existence. Here, in 1905, the 
Cullinan diamond—the largest diamond ever found at any time 
or anywhere—was discovered. It weighed 3,02534 carats. 

A real thrill awaits you when you stand by the tree that is 
planted to mark the spot on the edge of the huge, crater-like 
opening of the mine, where the diamond was found. The single 
stone, for which the South African Government paid nearly 
three quarters of a million of dollars, was presented to King 
Edward VII as a token of loyalty. 

When the stone was being cut in Amsterdam, a flaw was dis- 
covered and the Cullinan diamond was cut into a number of 
gems. Some of these are in the King of England’s crown, others. 
in the crown of the Queen, three in rings and the balance in a 
graduated necklace which the Queen wears on state occasions. 

Murder and all kinds of minor roguery heralded most of the 
older historic diamond finds. While this cannot be said of modern 
finds, still the winning of such great wealth constitutes a drama 
in which failure and success—great failures and tremendous suc- 
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cesses—are always bound to figure, and to which, consequently, 
the lights and shades of nearly every human passion will always 
give color. 

The sight of a diamond emerging from darkness, and finally, 
after many processes, isolated in all its splendor seems indeed a 
miracle. 

Should you decide to visit the perfectly run Premier Mine, you 
will do well to wait until a day they are blasting. On such a 
day, you stand on the edge of the great open crater, which is the 
mine, under the blazing noonday sun, but you are not aware of 
the intense heat, you are gazing intently tar down below some 
six hundred feet, where you can see small, ant-like beings run- 
ning to and fro. These prove to be the natives, who are planting 
the sticks of dynamite where it has been decided the blasting is 
to be done. Now at a given signal, the natives scuttle away to 
their hide-outs at the other side of the mine, away from the 
blasting area. The white men get into an elevator-like cage and 
are hoisted on heavy cables to safety near the top rim of the 
crater. After another signal, telling that all is clear, you hear the 
dynamite exploding like distant cannonading. All that meets your 
vision are cloud-like puffs of white smoke, then to your ears 
comes the sound of falling rock. 

A small space of time is permitted to elapse between the various 
explosions, so that they may be watched and<all accounted for 
before the natives again appear and begin loading the broken rock 
into small, side tipping cars which are then hauled to the summit 
and run on cables to the top of the mine building where the cars 
tip over automatically and the ore is emptied down a chute into 
a gyratory crusher. 

The entire process of extracting the diamonds from the ore is 
done mechanically. You find that human hands do not touch the 
ore from the time it is loaded into the small cars by the natives 
until the finished product arrives at the end of its journey, free 
from all foreign substance. The different operations performed 
by the machines leave you spell-bound at their utter perfection. 

First the ore is dropped from the cars into the gyratory 
crusher. It is then broken into finer pieces between rollers sepa- 
rated about two inches apart. The crushed ore is again further 
concentrated in mechanical rotary washing pans. A second turn, 
through still finer mills, and the removal of the surplus water 
brings the resultant solution to the final process, which you will 
find is the most interesting part of all diamond mining. The con- 
centrates are washed down an inclined plane by a stream of water 
and over pulsating tables, and here you view a process that seems 
uncanny in its very exactness. The surfaces of these tables are 
covered with a layer of grease. The diamonds stick to this 
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SORTING ROUGH STONES 


After the diamonds are separated from the concentrates, experts sort 

them into groups for polishing and finishing. The diamond indus- 

try is one of the most perfect monopolies in the world. Stones are 

not allowed to get into the market until there is sufficient demand 
for them to keep up the price. 


Ewing Galloway 


grease, while the waste is carried away. The reason for this is 
that the surface of a diamond is so close grained that water will 
not adhere to it, but the grease will grip it tightly. The diamonds 
recovered in this way are cleaned with hydrofluoric acid and 
then classified according to color, purity and crystallization. 

There is a great difference between diamonds. In fact, experts 
can tell you by the appearance of a stone from which mine it was 
taken. The average person’s knowledge of diamonds is that they 
are white, blue-white and yellow. At the mines you are surprised 
to find that the colors range from the dingy yellow to the rare 
blue-white, and that there are also blue, red, green, black and 
colorless diamonds. 

In size they vary from the size of a bird-shot to a golf ball. It 
is difficult to visualize a stone of this size, but it must be taken 
into consideration that this is before it is cut. 

There was a time when to have seen a diamond cut and finished 
into the form with which we are most familiar would have 
necessitated a trip to Amsterdam. But now a large part of it is 
done right in South Africa, in Kimberley, Johannesburg and 
Pretoria. 

This final process is most interesting. The diamond is em- 
bedded in soft lead and held in an arm-like vise against a 
revolving friction disc, which is treated with fine particles of 
sand. All the facets are ground in this manner under a micro- 
scope until the finished diamond appears in all its lustrous beauty. 
The rarity of the diamond is best demonstrated by the fact that 
to recover one part diamond, by weight, it is necessary to handle 
about fifteen million parts ore. 

On your visit to the mines, you find the greater part of the 
work being done by the natives. These black boys sign up for a 
specified period of time and live in what are really voluntary 
prisons, called mine compounds, where they are virtually treated 
as prisoners. The compounds are connected to the works by an 
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DIAMOND MINERS 


Most of the work in the great diamond mine at Pretoria is done by 
natives. They sign up for a specified period of time and live in 
virtual imprisonment until their term of work is finished. 


underground tunnel. Within the enclosure is a commissary, where 
the boys buy their food with “tokens” and then cook it in the 
open. They may eat as much as they wish to purchase and the 
Company saves their surplus earnings until their period of work 
has been completed. It is interesting to note that they prefer their 
own kind of food—a sort of “mealie-pap’—to the white man’s 
food. 

There are many stories of stones being carried out of the com- 
pounds by the natives when their allotted time has expired. Some 
stones are hidden under their tongues, in their noses and ears 
and even in their stomachs, but the use of X-rays has stopped this 
traffic to a great extent. Besides, the Premier Mine in the Trans- 
vaal, offers a reward of fifty pounds to any native worker who 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The herds of horses and sheep which pasture on the great Mongolian plains are the most precious possessions of 


the nomads. 


On the welfare of these herds almost their entire livelihood depends. 


WITH THE NOMAD HORSEMEN OF MONGOLIA 


OW WOULD YOU like to live in a felt hat? 
exactly what the Mongols do. Their tents are made of 


felt carefully fitted over 
a lattice work of wattled staves 
and secured with ropes of horse 
hair. Of course, you have to 
imagine a giant with a head 
sixteen feet iri diameter in order 
to get a mental picture of the 
home of a Mongol, but when 
you have become familiar with 
the vast and lonely distances in 
Mongolia that is not very diffi- 
cult: Such a tent is called a 
gerr although the word yurt is 
more familiar to us, having 
come to the West by the way 
of the Russian language. Prac- 
tically all of the Mongols, num- 
bering about two million souls, 
live in these portable homes. 
América is not the only coun- 
try that has a Wild West. To 
the northwest of China Proper 
is a vast region, about one-third 
the size of the United States, 
tn which people live a real cow- 
boy life. Mongolia is the Wild 
West of Asia. On the great 
treeless expanse of the Mon- 
golian plateau there are no 
plowed lands, no cities and only 
a few towns. On this enor- 
mous prairie, extending from 
the Great Wall of China on the 
south, to Siberia on the north, 
and from Manchukuo on the 
east to Chinese and Russian 
Turkestan on the west, the 
Mongols have ample room for 
the cowboy life they love. Here 
and there are found vast sandy 


deserts, but for the most part: 


the country resembles the great 
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That is 
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MONGOLIAN COWBOY 


The Mongol horseman carries a long rod with a noose at the end. 
He uses this to pick a horse out from the herd. After choosing the 
beast he wants to take, he rides up and drops the noose over its head. 
Then he tightens the noose, playing the horse as a fisherman plays 
a fish, riding around it in circles until the animal finally gives up. 


plains of our own country as they were before the coming of the 
white man. The Mongols have no desire at all to settle down to: 


the arduous life of farming. 
Instead they raise cattle, sheep, 
horses and camels. 

The Mongols are very fond’ 
of their horses and are good 
riders. From early childhood’ 
they are brought up to ride 
horseback. The horse has a 
prominent place in their folk- 
lore and in their history. It 
was largely due to horseman- 
ship that the Mongols, under 
Genghis Khan and his succes- 
sors, were able to establish the 
largest empire that the world 
has known. The wild Mongol 
horsemen once conquered near- 
ly all of Asia and half of Eu- 
rope. They rode to the very 
gates of Vienna and ravaged 
Europe as far as Silesia. Our 
European ancestors used to. 
pray that they might be spared 
the fury of the Tartars. 

The Mongols must always be 
prepared to follow their herds 
to new grazing grounds when 
there is a lack of grass and 
water. That is why they have 
to live in portable homes. Usu- 
ally they are forced to move 
only twice a year—in the 
spring and in the autumn. 
These two migrations are nec- 
essary because the Mongols 
do not want to be bothered 
with the labor of laying in a 
supply of hay. By moving to a 
place where the grass has not 
been cropped close their herds 
can graze throughout the win- 
ter by scraping the snow away 


with their hoofs. In the winter the 
live stock does not need to be 
watered as there is enough mois- 
ture in the snow-covered grass. In 
the summer the animals have to 
be taken to places where there are 
lakes or wells. 


You have heard that the Chi- 
nese belong to the Mongolian 
race. This is one of the many er- 
rors that creep into our geogra- 
phies because they are usually 
written by people who have never 
visited the countries which they 
describe with such an air of au- 
thority. The only way to learn geo- 
graphy is by the way of the open 
road. Learning it that way you 
would be convinced that the Chi- 
nese belong to the Chinese race and 
the Mongols to the Mongolian. 
There is actually more racial kin- 
ship between the North American 
Indians and the Mongols than be- 
tween the Chinese and the latter. 
If you take a trip to China and 
travel from Peiping to Kalgan by 
rail, you come to the meeting place 
of the two races. You cannot fail 
to notice the striking contrasts be- 
tween the Chinese and the Mon- 
gols not only as to appearance but 
as to habits of life. Beside. the 
Mongols, tanned brown by the 
desert sun, the Chinese seem al- 
most white, particularly the mer- 
chants, officials and scholars whose 
work keeps them indoors. By con- 
trast the Mongols seem a nation 
of bronze. The Chinese are a civ- 
ilized people who live by agricul- 
ture and trade. They are familiar 
with all the toil and the worry that 
belongs to civilization. Among 
them there are great contrasts be- 
tween the rich and the poor. The 
Mongols never toil and seldom 
worry. They live the free and 
easy life of the boundless prairie 
and among them there is little or 
no abject poverty. They measure 
their wealth by the size of their 
herds and some of them have 
thousands of horses, cattle and 
sheep. All the land is Communal 
and belongs to the people as a 
whole. As it is comparatively easy 
to acquire ownership of livestock 
there is no need for any Mongol 
to suffer want. 


If you go to Mongolia you 
should travel on horseback after 
you have left the railroad at Kal- 
gan. You can travel by automobile 
on the prairies of Mongolia but 
you cannot get the spirit of the 
country that way. You would be 
very fortunate if you could meet 
Franz August Larson if he hap- 
pens to be in Peiping or Kalgan He knows more about Mongolia 
than any other white man. Long ago the Mongols made him a 
Duke and they love him as they would love a father. If you are 
his friend you are theirs. That a Swedish missionary could be- 
come a Duke in Mongolia is proof that the age of chivalry and 
romance still lingers in some parts of the world. Since the time 
of Marco Polo no other foreigner has so completely won the 


The sumptuous headdress worn 

traordinary creation. The women’s hair is braided, then passed through two arms of a curious structure 

which branches out from the sides of the head like a pair of huge horns. An odd looking cap is placed 

on the front part of the head from which strings of pearls depend. The dresses that accompany this 
headdress are scarcely less ornate, being multi-colored and richly embroidered. 
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IN FULL REGALIA 


by the Khalkha Mongolian women on special occasions is an ex- 


confidence of the Mongols as the Swede, Franz August Larson. 

Riding up through a rocky gorge north of Kalgan you will stop 
for a cup of tea at Hanopa in a temple erected to the god of 
travel. This is the last substantial building you will see for some 
time. You are still in China and there is nothing to indicate a 
different civilization excepting the long camel caravans trans- 
porting wool from Mongolia and carrying tea and manufactured 
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HORSEMEN IN THE DESERT 


The Mongolians are extraordinary horsemen and their sturdy little 
ponies are capable of traveling long distances without fatigue. A 
Mongol would think nothing of doing one hundred miles a day on 
a pony which he picks out from 
the herd. In the picture at the 
lower left a typical Mongolian 
horseman is seen with the rod 
used to capture ponies. 


goods on the way back. Be- 
bee yond the pass at Hanopa you 
| \ have to travel about fifty 
miles through agricultural 
country where Chinese squat- 
ters have encroached on the 
fertile Mongolian plains. The 
first night out from Kalgan 
will probably be spent in a 
Chinese inn at a place called 
Hei Shui Ho. It is a dreary 
looking adobe structure. You 
will see many bullet marks in 
the earthen wall surrounding 
the place, and the innkeeper 
will tell you many stories of 
attacks by Chinese bandits 
and renegade Mongols. You 
will bar the door with a 
heavy beam and look to your 
shooting irons. 

A few miles beyond Hei 
Shui Ho the real Mongolia 
begins. As if cut off by some 
gigantic sword the plowed 
fields of the Chinese squatters 
come to an end and the grass 
lands begin. Then suddenly 
the air is filled with the frag- 
rance of grass and of wild 
flowers. Let the professors 
talk learnedly about the dif- 
‘ference between the civilized 
farmers of China and the bar- 
barous nomads of the plains. 
You and I will celebrate our 
new found freedom by yelling 
like two-gun men on a shoot- 
ing rampage. We have left 
behind us traffic regulations, 
income taxes, banks, depres- 
sions and a thousand other 
annoyances. As we ride out 
on those vast rolling prairies 
there comes to us a strange 
sense of freedom, There is 
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AT A MONGOL ENCAMPMENT 

The nomad women of Mongolia are genial and vigorous people, 
accustomed to hard work and the difficulties of the happy-go-lucky 
life on the great Gobi desert. A typical matron of a nomad en- 
campment, this woman wears the elaborate headdress adorned with 
silver and stones, worked by Mongol craftsmen. She wears high 
leather boots and smokes the long pipe in which both men and 
women find solace. 


not a human habitation as far as the eye can see, not even a 
Mongol yurt. You may ride for days on end, even when you get 
well up into Inner Mongolia, without ever seeing a Mongol set- 
tlement. The population is so sparse that the land seems almost 
empty. Everywhere, as far as the eye can see, the long luxurious 
grass sweeps on towards the horizon. 

If you follow the roads you are almost sure to come to a Mon- 
gol encampment at least once in a day’s travel. For our first 
night on the plains we want to be alone and have therefore struck 
off across the prairies traveling by, compass. Towards evening 
we find a camping place beside a prairie lake. We hobble the 
horses and turn them loose. Our Mongol traveling companions 
make a fire of dried grass and argols. They make tea and we 
share with them our tinned provisions. The air of the prairies 
gives us all good appetites. 

It is now dark and the stars come out. We can see them al- 
most down to the horizon. Such was the sky of the early desert 
astronomers. We notice a shimmering streak of red on the hori- 
zon. We thought it was the sunset until we got our bearings and 
saw that it was due north. Now we know it is a prairie fire. That 
faint tang of smoke seems to belong to the prairie and adds to 
its charm, particularly when a lake is between us and the fire... 
We roll up in our blankets and lie and talk a long time before 
falling asleep. One of our party, whose father hunted buffalo 

(Continued on page 46) 


SAVAGE JUNGLES 
BENEATH OUR FEET 


The Struggle for Existence in the Insect World—Photographing 
the Warfare of Centipedes and Spiders 


By Stacy Woopwarp 
Photographs by Educational 


our feet. You seldom notice them as you walk through for- 

est and field, or over the hot sands of the desert. Yet those 
tiny jungles hide the evidence of many a dark deed. The constant 
struggle for life holds terrors few men know. 

On the surface of the earth and below the surface of the sea I 
have witnessed conflicts stranger than any fiction; I have seen 
brave but futile attempts by the weaker insects to protect them- 
selves against deadly adversaries; I have thrilled to unending 
battles that lead nowhere—but to death. 

Let’s proceed to the scene as I press the button that starts my 
microscopic camera whirring. We are set up beside a tiny desert 
plant near Tucson. The sun has not yet climbed above the wild 
Arizona landscape. The insect world is beginning to stir for the 
new day. 

What could appear more peaceful, as we contemplate the scene, 
than blooming wild flowers? 

The delight in seeing them surrounded with industrious bees 
tends to further this feeling of the apparent calm and peaceful- 
ness of nature. As | peered beneath these flowers I saw sparkling 
dewdrops adhering to the leaves. These often serve as drinking 


I HAVE descended recently to those vast landscapes beneath 


7 ATTACKING A VICTIM 


The trapdoor spider is one of the most formidable killers of the insect world, stalking 
its prey with the cunning of a tiger. Its movements are swift and its poisonous fangs 
are deadly weapons. Here a trapdoor spider is seen in the act of seizing a cricket. 
After stinging the victim to death, the spider will drag the body to its hole to devour 


at leisure. 


WAITING FOR THE ACTORS TO APPEAR 


His electrically driven camera in position, Mr. Woodward waits pa- 
tiently in the Arizona desert to record the cruel dramas of insect 
life. The camera is fitted with a powerful microscopic lens. 


fountains—oases on a diminutive desert jungle—for insects. 

On closer inspection I saw an ant imbibing nature’s moisture 
from the surface of one of these tiny jewels. His mouth parts 
moved eagerly over the dewdrop, not penetrating but licking the 
surface. Once he moved back and I could see through my en- 
larging glass that he had left an indentation on one side. Then 
he returned to drink, and in his excitement to complete the job 
pushed the drop off the leaf. Without warning it slid to the 
ground, leaving the ant in a state of complete bewilderment. 

Before focusing my camera on those specific objects and com- 
bats which I had set out to record, I spent some time in studying 
this strange world beneath our feet. On looking further among 
the grass I saw aphids, minute sucking insects which derive their 
living by removing the sap from the plants. Immediately below 
the aphids the larvae of the lady-bird beetles prey on the aphids. 
Simple! The larva ambles quietly up to an aphid, picks it up in 
its mouth-and gulps it down—whole and alive. 

It was just such an incident, in fact, that 
caused me to realize I was not really treading a 
peaceful scene. As I really knew but was prone 
to forget, there is no peace in nature. Each 
animal, sure as it is alive, has an enemy. No 
matter how tiny or how large, it sometime will 
be called upon to defend itself. Some of these 
deadly conflicts I shall describe, but for the 
moment permit me to speak further of these 
strange landscapes and their inhabitants. 

These miniature forests, when studied from a 
closer perspective, convey sights as they appear 
to the creatures inhabiting them. Strange dramas 
take place amidst the mysteries of the insect 
world. From behind green foliage grotesque 
heads with staring eyes scan their surroundings 
for food or danger. Each individual moves 
cautiously, for a false step may spell tragedy or 
hunger. 

As I waited for two crickets to sing their songs 
of love I noted a trail of agricultural ants as the 
little fellows wound their way from the harvest 
field, where seeds had been collected, to their 
underground storage bins at the nest. Each ant 
laboriously carried a seed along a very definite 
trail toward the ant city. 

As one might expect, at the entrance confusion 
reigned, for the workers sought to be the first to 
deposit their loads in the storage places. Instinct, 
not intelligence, caused them to lay away suff- 
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A COMBAT BEGINS 


Writhing furiously on the sand, a centipede and a sand cricket are locked in a mortal 
combat. The cricket is struggling to wound its adversary with its powerful mandibles, 
but the superior strength of the centipede with its wiry body and numerous legs is 


already apparent. 


cient food to carry them through the winter. 

But now the crickets came. A male sang a 
song to the female of his choice, stridulating his 
wings with the skill of a banjoist. The female 
continued passively eating her blade of grass 
while Sir Galahad strained his powers of enter- 
tainment. Suddenly a second male approached. 
Rivalry! Each sought to outdo the other with 
melody, the female receiving these love songs 
through ears on her front legs. 

But the love-making lasted hardly longer than 
a minute, for even crickets are quick to anger 
when properly provoked. Each male cricket 
quickly transformed its song of chivalry to one 
of anger. With a pugnacity one would hardly 
expect, they faced each other with wide open 
jaws. Rapidly the smaller struck and, surpris- 
ingly, drove the adversary away in defeat. With- 
out further ado, he turned to his lady love and 
sang the songs of the cricket Eros, as they left 
the scene toward the secluded darkness of a 
chamber beneath a half buried stone. 

But I was destined to witness dark tragedy 
before the month ended. Scorpion fighting—and 
killing—scorpion; centipedes murdering sand 
crickets at will; trapdoor and wolf spiders stalk- 
ing their prey with the cunning of tigers 

One night our rest was disturbed by the sound 
of two tiny bodies threshing about on the sand. 
I rushed from the tent shouting to my assistant 
to bring the lights while I set up the camera. I knew from the 
sound something of unusual consequence was taking place. When 
the lights shone brightly on the scene I saw a sand cricket locked 
in death’s embrace, held tightly by a centipede’s many legs. 

Now the sand cricket, also known as a Jerusalem cricket, 
wanders at will through the underbrush reaching for tender bits 
ol vegetation upon which to feed. Occasionally one encounters 
a worthy foe, but never have I seen one turn back, even though 
death should have been apparent even to his dull senses. This 
night, after I had pulled them apart for purposes of photography, 
the cricket jumped quickly at the centipede, apparently in an 
endeavor to frighten him. But the centipede calmly received the 
cricket in his embrace, holding it away from his body by his 
numerous legs. Then, at his convenience, he stung the cricket 
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The sand criéket is unable to continue its fight for long. 
of the centipede has begun to do its work and the limp body of the cricket is gradually 
being crushed to death in the enveloping grasp of the centipede’s legs. 


to death as it writhed and struggled desperately. 

From the points of the centipede’s fangs, 
poison was being injected into the body of his 
helpless adversary as it sought vainly to wound 
the centipede’s body with its powerful mandibles. 
Such struggles are the most terrific in the animal 
world, but when observing them through the 
glass on the camera I was reminded that size is 
purely relative. Daily we walk over these un- 
noticed tragedies and see only those sights that 
appear to be beautiful, but beauty and horror 
proceed hand in hand, both the result of nature’s 
plans. 

We had set up the camera one day awaiting the 
appearance of a trap-door spider, one of the 
most skilful of the spider group. Slowly, at last, 
a spider commenced to open his flat, mud-colored 
door, cautiously peering around the immediate 
vicinity before venturing into the open. The 
trapdoor spider is a remarkable bundle of ready- 
made instincts. Without having been taught any 
tricks of its trade, it sets to work preparing the 
door to its home, an endeavor requiring two 
nights to complete. I already had seen him spin 
the door, and now was curtous to see his next 
move. The door had been constructed by first 
attaching the hinged part to the desired place, 
then spinning out the web. Slowly it went back 
and forth, adding the silken material in rough 
layers. Then commenced the job of shaping the 


THE DEATH EMBRACE 


The poison from the fangs 


/ 


door, which the busy worker accomplished with its mouth by 
mixing dirt with the threads. 

Moving from one side to the other, the spider kneaded and bit 
the edge of the forming door until it began to take on the charac- 
teristic round shape. The spinning process then continued. This 
remarkable and intricate process is accomplished by glands within 
the spider’s body. Like an elastic syringe, these glands force the 
silk down into the spinarettes, which are transformed limbs from 
other days when the spider’s ancestors possessed legs much like 
those of today’s centipedes. 

When this fellow first left his hole, with the door lying flat in 
its socket, I wondered how he would enter again. He answered 
my unspoken query later in the night when he ambled sedately 
up to his edifice, worked his fangs under the edge and pulled it 
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THE PRAYING MANTIS 


Despite its pious attitude—the Arabs believe it prays constantly with 

its faee toward Mecca—the mantis is one of the most voracious of 

ereatures. With its strong limls, which close like the blade of a 

sharp penknife, it destroys insects of all kinds. The larger mantes 

often devour the smaller and females frequently feast on the bodies 
of their weary lovers. 


quickly up on the hinge. I still sought an answer to a natural 
query about his food, and after another wait was rewarded. 
Watching closely in the darkness | later saw the door move slowly 
upward and the spider pull himself up to the edge of his hole. 
Again he surveyed the landscape, waiting . . . In the course of 
a few minutes a cricket moved into range. With the caution of 
a leopard the spider gathered himself and suddenly leaped on 
the defenseless intruder and stung him to death, carrying the 
body into his recess to be consumed at his pleasure. 

These tiny warriors sometimes hesitate to parade their power 
before the camera unless the stage is set especially for them. 
Those who declined to appear on the desert were taken in boxes 
to Hollywood, where we gave them special stages in miniature, 
flashing on the lights when at last two opponents came together. 
So with the hunting wasp and cricket. One night I started a 
hunting wasp down a runway leading to the pen enclosing a 
cricket. The wasp moved slowly until it came within camera’s 
range, then lunged directly for the cricket, stinging it into 
insensibility. 


THE WOLF SPIDER 


The wolf spider is a predatory creature that pursues its victims and 

springs upon them with tiger-like ferocity. Like the trapdoor spider, 

the wolf spider digs itself a cave in which to store its food and eggs. 

The maternal instinct is strongly developed among the females who 
carry their young on their backs for days after hatching. 


Order in nature? There must be some invisible guiding hand, 
whether tor good or evil. The wasp licked the body with her 
tongue, seemingly gathering up the body secretions, then carried 
it to its hole. Later we dug up the hole, there to find several 
crickets lying in the “morgue.’’ Each wasp had laid an egg on 
its victim. Each egg hatched into a larva, which consumed the 
cricket, then proceeded to repeat its mother’s process of stinging 
another cricket and laying it away for posterity. This, mind you, 
without having been taught any of the intricacies of the process. 
Apparently an inherited intuition. 

But to the scorpions | must award the palm for merciless 
savagery. Scorpion will fight scorpion or any other living things 
—to the death. We found it necessary for proper lighting to take 
several scorpions back to Hollywood where we could control 
their combats. We duplicated their natural environment of sand 
and rocks and bushes. Then we turned them together. 

Without exception, each scorpion advanced unafraid, waded 
directly into battle and sought without delay to penetrate the 
armor of the other with his stinger. More than once the fatal 


THE TRAPDOOR SPIDER 


Using its sharp claws like pick axes, the trapdoor spider shows amazing engineering ability in building itself a safe burrow equipped 
a trapdoor. In the picture at the left one of the creatures is seen hiding in the entrance to its burrow awaiting the approach of prey. 
other two pictures show them foraging about for food in the vicinity of their caves. 


with 
The 


The strength of the trapdoor spider is amazing. It can 


move stones heavier than its own weight and its fangs can exert a grip which resists a pull of several pounds. 
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thrust was accomplished by each, simultaneously. «A double death 
follows in a few minutes. Or, in those cases where one accom- 
plished the successful thrust earlier, the other died. The victor 
knows no compassion. He eats the vanquished foe! ; 

One of the oddest little animals I have witnessed underfoot is 
the praying mantis. His prayerful attitude, which you will note 
from the accompanying picture, is a snare and a delusion, how- 
ever, for it really indicates his readiness to defend himself against 
attack. The praying mantis measures no more than three inches 
in length, yet he is a most formidable insect hunter. He preiers 
butterflies, but to atone for his depredations he falls easy victim 
to the wasp. : 

Not all the conflicts which I have witnessed took place on the 
land. Let us consider the sea. As I gazed upon the restlessness 
of the mighty Pacific, each breaking wave carried me away in 
profound contemplation of the strange inhabitants of this oceanic 
realm. A world in which even the most commonplace of animal 
forms are ghostlike and fantastic beyond:comparison. 

Many odd vegetable growths stretch.their fronds toward the 
surface and the sun: for with these and with land plants, the 
sun is the giver of life. 

As I stood patiently beside my camera, its three legs resting in 
the shallow water at the edge of the Pacific, general activity made 
me aware that I was to be rewarded with some unusual 
photography. 

Suddenly an inconspicuous object appeared to come to life. A 
sea anemone was beginning to open. Slowly and gradually the 
tentacles spread until finally they exposed themselves into full 
bloom. This is surely a curious and, at times, a beautiful creature, 
but here as with many animal forms, such beauty does not sym- 
bolize the inward nature of the animal. The sea anemone preys 
upon other animals for its food by stinging them with certain 
cells thrown out from each tentacle. 

An eel became entangled; the tentacles of the anemone 
wrapped themselves around the unfortunate prey. Exploding 
from each tentacle, thousands of microscopic stinging cells pene- 
trated the body of this poor creature. The eel struggled vainly 
to free itself, but already the tentacles were closing in. The 
process of ingestion was taking place. The eel was taken through 
the mouth into the stomach of the anemone and was there 
digested. 

From all external appearances, I was impressed with the 
beautiful flower-like form of the sea anemone, but here I saw 
reality, not petals to stimulate our sense of beauty, but tentacles— 
organs possessing within themselves a thousand deaths for other 
animals. 

Hardly had the sea anemone retired within itself, so to speak, 
than I witnessed a fairy-like animal crawling along a piece of 
sea weed. This was a nudibranch, a shell-like marine snail, a 


creature for which nature has 
used its utmost creative forces 
in forming an animal beautiful 
to behold. In the sea live many 
kinds of these creatures, every 
one of which possesses charac- 
teristics peculiar to its kind. 
Some crawl along the sea 
bottom and remind one of huge 
flower floats passing in review. 
However, the flowerlike ar- 


rangements.on the back of each 


are not. superfluous decorations, 
but gills, which transfer the 
necessary oxygen to _ their 
bodies. These creatures can 
maintain themselves at the sur- 
face of the sea. On two occa- 
sions I saw them actually crawl- 
ing upside down on the under- 
side of the water’s surface, 
keeping themselves afloat by the, 
surface tension much as a fly 
walks on the ceiling of a room. 

The hermit crab is one of the 
most curious animals I ever 
have seen. The hind part of its 
body has no hard covering, so 
the animal seeks protection by 
inserting its soft and defense- 
less abdomen into some hollow 
object, usually the shell of a 
snail, the body becoming modi- 
fied in shape to fit the spiral 
conformity of its home. The 
crabs I saw walked about very 
quickly, and the houses upon 
their backs seemed no encum- 
brance. It’s an amusing sight 
to witness a hermit crab search- 
ing for anew home. They soon 
outgrow their old ones and con- 
sequently do a great deal of 
house hunting. When a hermit 
crab finds a dwelling place, he 
examines the empty shell care- 
fully, then drags it off to some 
secluded snot so as to be able to 

(Continued on page 50) 


The moving picture camera 
records every movement in 
the death struggle between a 
wasp and a cricket in which 
the former is victorious. 


TAKING MICROSCOPIC MOVIES 


The moving picture camera is invaluable to the modern scientist in 
studying insect and even bacterial life. By means of this machine the 
activities of creatures on a microscope’s slide can be filmed for study. 


SCORPIONS AT WAR 


Scorpions are fearless fighters, always ready for combat with any crea- 
pee Here two scorpions are seen in a fight to the death, one of them 
about to pierce the other’s armor with the poison dart of its tail. 
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to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L. S. Rewe / 
Directer-General, Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kirtland 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


In the month of December we are faced 
once again with the annual problem of just 
what we are going to give our friends for 
Christmas. Many of our members in the 
past found an ideal solution to this prob- 
lem by giving their friends a membership 
in the Club as a Christmas present. Here 
is a gift which will bring a year’s pleasure 
exploring many delightful and unknown 
parts of the world and which will also 
bring a year of the service which the Club 
offers to all its members. Those members 
who wish to give a membership in the Club 
as a Christmas present may receive appli- 
cations for this purpose by writing to the 
Secretary. 


YOUR WINTER TRIP 


As usual, the Service Department is 
equipped to give information to all trav- 
elers who are planning their winter holi- 
days. An abundance of helpful informa- 
tion is available and members may secure 
booklets dealing with nearly all those parts 
of the world where winter sunshine may 
be found. The booklets listed below are 
full of delightful suggestions and helpful 
facts. A careful study of this list will re- 
pay travelers, If any of these booklets will 
be of help to you in planning your winter 
trip, do not hesitate to let the Service De- 
partment know. Members are requested 
to remember, however, that our supply is 
limited and they are asked, therefore, to 
write only for those booklets which they 
actually plan to use. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Calls You. 
California Picture Book. 


California for the Tourist. 
Southern California by Trolley. 
Lake Takoe. 


Los Angeles Today. 

Los Angeles,-What to See and How to 
See It. 3 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

Romance of California. 

California’s Resort Wonderland. 

San Diego, 


HAWAII 


The Story of Hawaii. 
Hawaii National Park. 


_be most useful. 


of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


TEXAS 
Galveston. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Arizona Winter. 

Old Santa Fé and Roundabout. 
Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds. 
Pike’s Peak Region. 

Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky. 
Scenic Colorado and Utah. 

Come Up to Colorado. 

The Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 
Colorful Colorado. 

Gallatin Gateway into Yellowstone. 


THE SouTH 


Land of the Sky—Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Asheville, N. C. 

Pinehurst, N. C. 

Camden, S. C. 

The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 

Subterranean Wonders — Mammoth 
Cave, Colossal Cavern, Kentucky. 

Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Virginia Hot Springs. 

French Lick Springs, Indiana. 

Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Vir- 
ginia. 

Natural Bridge, Virginia. 

Chattanooga, Scenic, Historic and In- 
dustrial Center of the South. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


Every winter more tourists yield to the 
lure of North Africa. For anyone con- 
sidering a trip to this most fascinating 
section of the Mediterranean a booklet 
called “North Africa Motor Tours” will 
It describes trips in Al- 
geria, Morocco and parts of the Sahara 
Desert. 


FLoRIDA 


The club is well supplied with booklets 
dealing with interesting sections of Flor- 
ida, Nassau and Cuba. 


BERMUDA 


Though the total area of Bermuda is 
only nineteen square miles, it consists of a 
group of about three hundred small islands 
lying in the shape of a sickle and connect- 
ed by means of bridges and causeways for 
a distance of twenty-two miles. Members 
who want to know more about this delight- 
ful coral atoll lying so near America’s 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


greatest city will find the illustrated book- 
let we have on Bermuda very useful. It 
takes just forty-eight hours to sail from 
New York City to Bermuda and this is not 
the least of Bermuda’s numerous attrac- 
tions. 


RouND THE WorLD MEDITERRANEAN, 
SouTtH AMERICA AND THE WEsT_ INDIES 


These cruises offer an abundance of 
fascinating opportunities for the traveler. 
A considerable number of more than usu- 
ally interesting booklets descriptive of 
trips to South America and the West 
Indies, through the Mediterranean, or 
around the world are on file in the Service 
Department. These booklets are at your 
disposal so long as the supply lasts. 


AERIAL VISTAS 


From an elevation of 10,000 feet, pas- 
sengers in an airplane have a bird’s-eye 
view of an area of 132 miles on all sides, 
representing a domain of over 50,000 
square miles, more than the area of New 
York, Indiana, Ohio or Pennsylvania. 

From an elevation of 100 feet above the 
ground, objects on the ground thirteen 
miles away are visible. Such a view en- 
compasses something over 500 square 
miles, which is the equivalent of fifteen or- 
dinary townships in the Middle West. 

From the relatively low plane elevation 
of 1,000 feet the view extends forty-one 
miles in all directions and encompasses 
5,000 square miles of the earth’s surface. 

In the Far West, mountain peaks and 
ranges, especially if snow-capped, are 
readily seen 100 miles away and under or- 
dinarily favorable conditions 150 miles 
away. During the early morning and late 
afternoon hours the sun is visible from the 
plane while the earth beneath is enshroud- 
ed in darkness and shadows. From a 
height of 10,000 feet the sunrise may be 
seen more than ten minutes earlier than 
from a point on the ground along the lati- 
tude of the air route. 


FIGHTING INSECTS 


Planes of the carrier Langley have been 
spraying Paris Green over the western 
shore of Mare Island, San Francisco Bay, 
to exterminate mosquitoes. Fhe Paris 
Green was first mixed with water, but 
later oil was used. The mixture was used 
in the planes’ smoke screen tanks. 
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SPANISH 


ie not only the fascinating itineraries 

that made these cruises so popular. It’s 
It’s not only the 
shining new COLOMBIA and HAITI— 
with their outside rooms, outdoor tiled 
pools, aircooled dining saloons. 
these delightful features, plus a type of 
service that is not usual at sea—the happy 
personal note that makes the ship seem 


not only the low cost! 


like your own club afloat. 


OLOMBIAN 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. or any Tourist Agent 


includes 7 leisurely visits 
in Haiti, Jamaica, Co- 
lombia (So, Am.), Pan- 
ama. Two weeks and 
an extra week-end. 9 
gala days afloat, 9 ex- 
citing days ashore. 
Orchestras. Gay in- 
formal activities. Sail- 
ing every Thursday 
from New York. 


It’s all 


*Low Fall Rates in 
Effect to Dec. 7th in 
clusive, 


Also 11-day cruises to 


HAITI! and JAMAICA 


your personality effectively—to enhance your appeal. 


MARGERY WILSON 


America’s authority on Charm, Personal 
adviser to eminent women of society, 
stage and business. Vioneer in the mod- 
em interpretation of Charm as a tan- 


~ gible, teachable principle. 


Be Charming 


A BOOKLET 
“THE SMART POINT OF VIEW” 
WITHOUT COST 


OW effectively do you ex- 

press the Charm of your 
personality? Do you understand 
the technique of gracious living? 
In drawing room or office, in all 
the contacts of life, success de- 
pends largely upon the impression 
you create. (rade yourself with 
Margery Wilson's ‘“Charm- 
Test.” This interesting — self- 
analysis chart reveals your various 
personal qualities by which others 


judge you. The “Charm-Test,” 
together with Miss Wilson's 
booklet, “The Smart Point of 


View,” will be sent to you with- 
out cost or obligation. This offer 
is made to acquaint you with the 
effectiveness of Margery Wilson’s 
personalized training by corre- 
spondence. 


A FINISHING SCHOOL AT HOME 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this distin- 
guished teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self-expression—how to 
walk, how to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, how to project 


Margery Wil- 


son makes tangible the elusive elements of charm and gives you social 
ease, charming manners, finish, grace—the smart point of view. 


To receive the Booklet and the “Charm-Test.’ write to: 
MARGERY WILSON, 1148 Fifth Ave., 57-M, New York, N. Y. 


LL SS 
In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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MOTORING TO THE 
AMERICAN RIVIERA AND MEXICO 


By Henry MacNair 


O those who have exhausted the 

possibilities of Florida’ and 
Southern California as winter play- 
grounds, a suggestion of a different 
sort of vacationland will be welcome. 
The place we now have. in mind has 
been long known as the American 
Riviera. This region includes the 
gulf shore of Texas. At the height 
of the Florida Boom, this seacoast 
was somewhat eclipsed, but it is now 
coming back to claim its place in the 
sun. Especially is this true when the 
rapid development of Texas roads 
is contemplated. The magnificent 
distances of Texas kept it back or 
rather delayed its hard surface prog- 
ress. Now a paved road stretches 
from El Paso to Texarkana, a dis- 
tance of 845 miles on U. S. 80, some- 
times called the Broadway of Amer- 
ica. U.S. 81 which runs from Ring- 
gold on the Oklahoma line to Laredo 
on the Mexican—line is also well 
paved, joining there with the newly 
completed International Highway 
through to Mexico D. F. Several 
other paved roads run from North 
Texas points to Houston, Galveston, 
Corpus Christi and Brownsville, all 
on the Gulf Coast. 

Our first important stopping place, 
named after the first president and 
first governor, is Houston. This is 
the most important city with a popu- 
lation over 300,000, exceeding Dallas 
by nearly 50,000. Houston offers 
every opportunity and facility for 
the enjoyment of outdoor life. Its 
semi-tropic location and its salt air 
make an atmosphere which is ideal 
for sports of all kinds of which there 
is an abundance. 

Galveston dates its founding back 
to 1818, when Stephen F. Austin was 
beginning the settlement or rather 
colonizing that portion of Mexico 
with the ubiquitous \ Connecticut 
Yankees. Its growth has been slower 
than Houston. Galveston’s 
set-back was the storm and_ tidal 
wave of 1900, the year that the oil 
gusher at Beaumont came through. 
After the storm an enormous sea- 
wall seven miles long was constructed 
with a promenade sixteen feet wide 
along its entire distance. 

Behind this wall the city nestles in 
comfortable security with no fears 
for a repetition of the great disaster 
which cost some five thousand lives 
and millions of property. Set in a 
graceful and beautiful crescent along 
the western shore of the gulf is 
Corpus Christi on the bay of the 
same name, nicknamed the Naples of 
the Gulf. 

A splendid paved road runs to San 
Antonio and another to Laredo, fork- 
ing at Alice for Brownsville the most 
southern city of the state but not 
quite as far south as Miami. This 
city is about thirty miles from the 
mouth of Rio Grande and has two 
excellent hotels. 

San Antonio, while not strictly one 
of the Riviera cities, is perhaps the 
most historical and interesting city 
of the state, and in consequence is 
much frequented by visitors. The 
first place to attract the visitor is, 
of course, the Alamo one of the 
earlier mission churches (1744) and 
the scene of the great sicge of 1836, 


greatest” 


when, unlike Thermopylae, the Alamo 
had no messenger of defeat. Be- 
sides the Alamo, there are four 
other missions near the city all dat- 
ing from 1731 or fifty years before 
the missions of California were 
built. 

West of San Antonio on the way 
to El] Paso is Del Rio across the Rio 
Grande from Villa Acuna. Here is 
located the most powerful broadcast- 
ing station in America, XER 75,000 
watts power. This station broad- 
casts in both languages and sends 
out information that would not be 
permitted on any of the U. S. sta- 
tions. The route west gradually 
rises until El Paso is reached with 
an elevation of 3750 feet. 

The Routes US Sa) sl itomeacedo 
crosses the International Bridge to 
Nuevo Laredo in Mexico. The start 
of the long trip to Mexico is now 
very greatly improved and with the 
advent of-the dry season which be- 
gins-in early December one will find 
no serious difficulty in reaching the 
city of Mexico and beyond. 

For further particulars of the trip- 
to and in Texas, with the latest data 
on the route to Mexico with hotels 
and road conditions, communicate 
with the Motor Tours Division of 
National Travel Club, New York. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP. MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of ‘‘Travel,’’ published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 2, 1933, 
State of New York, County of New York- 

Before me. a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the publishers 
of “Travel’’ and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
dates shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: 
That the names and addresses ot the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Robert M. 
McBride & Co., Inc., 4 West 16th Street, 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 4 West 
16th Street, New York; Business managers, 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBride, & Co.- 
Inc., a corporation; W. McBride, 159 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y., Hampton 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; E. B 
Anderson. Bedford Hills, New York; Isaac 
H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th Street. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and_ security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company, as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and_be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and _— security 
holders who do not appear on the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. (Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, 

Publisher. 


E. C. TURNER, 
Attorney-in-fact. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
2nd day of October, 1933. 
N...H. TEAZ, 
Notary Public. 
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THE WALDORF 


PARK AVENUE 4 OeiieO 51041 ST REE TS 


“ASTOR 


A 


NEW YORK 


The greatness of The Waldorf-Astoria lies not 
only in its size . .. its prestige .. . its perfect 
appointments . . . but particularly in its service 
establishment, which caters to you, the individ- 
ual... your every preference and desire. On 
residential Park Avenue... at the heart of the 
smart world of clubs, churches, shops, theatres. 


* 


THE fastest WAY 


TO ENGLAND: FRANCE:-GERMANY 


You may arrive at practically any continental destination most rapidly by mak- 
ing the transatlantic trip on the BREMEN or EUROPA, collaborating in Lloyd 
Express with the de luxe COLUMBUS and with the Lloyd Cabin Liners BERLIN. 
STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN ...in First Class, Cabin Class, Second 
Class, Tourist Class, Third Class ...to England, Ireland, France, Germany. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 BROADWAY. N.Y.C. - OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


EASTERN LIFE 


in Western comfort 


- FOR 10c OR LESS A MILE 


cae: baby...Tibetan 
lama...priest’s daughter... holy 
Saddhu... Afghan tribesman... 
you can see them all this Winter 
in India for about the price of § 


a decent town mototr-cat. 


Parties of 5 or 6 people 
may engage from their own 
agent an India State Railway 
private car, fitted out in West- 
ern style like a housekeeping 
apartment. .. living-room, bed- 


rooms, kitchen, fare-exempt 


servants’ quarters...and enjoy 5 
weeks’ sight-seeing over 45,000 
miles of rail in cool, clean 


comfort. 


Stop-overs, patked on a 
quiet side-track...jumps, swept 
along at the tail of a limited. 
English spoken everywhere. Cool 
weather, December to Match. 
Temples, pilgrims, camels, serais 
...-mediaeval courts, sculptured 
temples, the immortal Taj. . . 
polo, pig-sticking, gymkhanas 

. a varied and picturesque 
journey, at 50c per mile per car 
. about 10c per person... 5 
weeks approximately $3,000. 

Full information and sam- 
ple itineraries from India State 
Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 
57th Street, New York. 
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OUTH SEA MAGIC 


Distance fades. Enchantment 
grows. Enchantment enkindled by 
silvered vistas of the silken Pacific 
**murmured unendingly by wander- 
ing winds that steal over gleaming 
horizons and whisper in perfumed 
breath of the secrets and sorceries of 
far-flung Polynesia. Romance be- 
comes real x ¥ real as the loveliness 
that sprang from the sea to form the 
surf_ruffled shores and fantastic peaks 
of Eden-like isles +x Hawaii+* Tahiti 
Samoa ** Raratonga * ¥ Fiji x + New 
Zealand **spread likestepping-stones 
to the Empire Across the Equator. 

“xe ee 
Remoteness dissolves in the glamor 
of the Earth’s most entrancing travel 
adventure ¥ ¥ intensified today by 
superb shipsthatspeed throughtinted 
waters ¥ ¥ or laze dreamily down the 
latitudes to pause in shadowy ports 
where the tunneled jungle throbs to 
the beat of pounding gourds and in 
dappled depths barbaric pageantry 
retells the valiant deeds of ageless, 
éod-like ancestors. Each stepisa fas- 
cinating immersion in primitive 
SouthSea abandonthatdedicateseach 
day to music, feasting andlanguorous, 
pagan happiness. Then — Australia: 
amazing Continent of Contradictions. 
“ee 
Here, under the Southern Cross, is a 
new and vigorousnation.Herearebril- 
liant cities, graciously cosmopolitan, 
andinthehinterland,aborigines living 
still in the Stone Age. Here, modern 
motor roads cross trails of living pre- 
historic curiosities. Here, are intrigu- 
ing beaches and mountains swathed 
in blue. Here is summer mocking the 
North World’s winter. And here is 
a kindred people whose sympathetic 
understanding reserves for the Amer- 
ican visitor a warmhearted welcome. 


A postcard wi'' bring you surprising information of 
Australia's accessibility from San Francisco, Los Angeles 
or Vancouver, B. C. Address Room 607-C 


AUSTRALIAN 
NATIONAL TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION 


114 SANSOME STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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tasks; fishermen endlessly mending 
their nets, going to sea in the evening, 


returning in the morning; peasants 
gathering their grapes, figs and 
| |olives; workmen sawing marble in 


ancient quarries—and now and then 
I thought that I could stay on 
Korchula for years and do nothing 
but watch these people at work. They 
seemed clumsy and slow at first, but 
by and by I discerned a grace and 
dignity in their motions that modern 
industrial workers do not possess. 
They live in crumbling stone houses, 
eat simply and sparsely, drink hardly 
at all, although they produce some 
cf the best wines in the world; sing 
a good deal, pray a bit, and work 
long hours but not hard. Their 
shortcomings are many; they bathe 
infrequently, are not interested in 
comfort or progress; women carry 
water two miles over rocky roads in 
flar barrels on their backs, instead of 
having it piped to their villages; yet 
their world, on the whole, is one of 
true values; a friendly world of 
huge, rough hands and good, honest 
hearts, still too primitive to be fatal- 
ly influenced by goings-on in great, 
complicated, progressive but  ill- 
organized countries like America. 

After leaving Korchula we con- 
tinued our journey to Split once the 
home of the emperor Diocletian 
and now rapidly becoming Dalmatia’s 
leading seaport. Within the ancient 
walls‘of Diocletian’s palace there is 
now a teeming town with a market- 
place, modern stores, offices, printing 
plants and work shops. The modern 
houses (meaning that they were 
built within the last six hundred 
years, under Venice and Austria) are 
erected onto the old Diocletian walls, 
over the old Diocletian archways and 


columns. Over the Emperor’s 
mausoleum, which was also the 
Temple of Aesculapius, stands the 


Catholic Cathedral. 

The Splitcham, with their boom- 
ing harbor and growing business en- 
terprises, lead industrious, perfectly 
normal lives; their city unquestion- 
ably is the most progressive and has 
the finest future in the Yugoslav 
Adriatic. But most of the time they 
act as if they took no one and noth- 
ing seriously. They laugh at every- 
thing. Greatness, superlative quali- 
ties of any sort do not impress them. 
Pretense, falsity they spot at once. 
Theirs is a natural, almost perennial 
sense of humor. Nowhere else in 
Yugoslavia do people laugh as much 
as in Split. 
and knock and look on the funny 
side of everybody and everything, in- 
cluding themselves—in fact, them- 
selves most of all. 

Perhaps the everlasting sunshine 
has something to do with this dis- 
position of the people, not only the 
well-to-do (who are few) but also 
the poor. Unlike the old denizens 
of Dubrovnik, Splitchant are out- 
door folk. From morning till night 
the long quayside, called the Obala, 
is thronged with people. Some walk, 
others stand or sit about, talk and 
laugh. This is especially true in 
winter, when the interior of the 
“Palace” often is chill and damp. 
The Obala, sun-flooded throughout 
the day, usually is ten degrees warm- 


The tendency is to mock: 


er than any other spot in town; so 
the people call it “the poor man’s 
overcoat” and, most of them being 
poor, wear it as much as possible. 

. . 1 was told that one cool day 
back in 1904 a young Socialist spell- 
binder, Benito Mussolini, came to 
Split from Italy and, eae tae him- 
self in the famous overcoat, har- 
angued the Italian workers, who then 
were more numerous in Split than 
they are today, most of the after- 
NOON 2 

Half of Split’s population are peas- 
ants. They live in town, some right 
in the “Palace”; their fields, vine- 
yards, orchards and sheds are out- 
side the city. This may seem odd to 
a stranger, but the same is true of 


other towns in central Dalmatia. 
Trogir and Shibenik, for instance, 
two considerable towns, usually 


called cities, directly north of Split, 
are predominantly peasant communi- 
ties. y 
Split has the appearance of a real 
city and progress is noticeable on all 
sides. There is a great new park. 
In 1923 electricity was unknown in 


town; now it is generally available. 
The Obala is lined with beautiful 
palms. The streets everywhere are 


clean, which, I was told, was not true 
under Austria. There are several 
new orphan homes and public kitch- 
ens for the destitute families, a pub- 
lic kindergarten, and a well-organ- 
ized hygiene service. Outside the 
“Palace” are hundreds of new apart- 
ment-houses and several small sub- 
divisions. These structures were 
built by the returned emigrants—our 
hosts—who, as workers, fishermen, 
legitimate business men and_ boot- 
leggers in America before the 1929 


“crash,” had made several million 
dollars, then come back to the old 
country, invested their savings in 


Split real-estate, and now live on the 
income. 

Every few days while we were in 
Split, my wife and I motored with a 
friend to neighboring towns within 
a day’s ride of the city. Many of the 
places we visited are so similar that 
here I shall mention only a few. 

There was Trogir, a good hour’s 
ride from Split, with a population of 
four thousand but so tiny that you 
would not believe it could house 
much over four hundred. Built 
along canals, it is the most Venetian 
of Venetian towns in Dalmatia; a 
Venice in piccolo, with streets two 
feet wide, squares barely large 
enough for a grasshopper to take a 
leap, mighty avenues which one 
covers in a half-dozen strides, houses 
all huddled together during the cen- 
turies for mutual protection against 
endless invaders from across the 
canals; and all are walled in with 
gates and towers. Every group of 
houses is a profusion of sculptured 
niches, doorways, arches, wellheads, 
balconies, and iron grills. But the 
chief glory of Trogir is its cathedral, 
dating from the Hungarian posses- 
sion in the thirteenth century. The 
campanile, finely sculptured, with its 
ornamental windows in the belfry 
framed by the sky, is Venetian 
Gothic. A beautiful curiosity, almost 
beyond adequate description. ... The 

(Continued on page 44) 
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the phrase IMPLIES 


() 


Those to whom the phrase means 
most... ruling Princes, officers of 
the British Service in India, 
civilians resident there, and plea- 
sure travellers throughout the 
East ... think of P & O as the 
pre-eminent, the traditional route. 
In a score of ports on the other 
side of the world, P & O Liners 
stand for the might and splendour 
of the West; Indians measure time. 
by their swift and sure arrival! 


When you feel the call of the East 
. . . for business or pleasure . . 
take this route — preferred for 
safety and luxury since 1840. 
Cross to England, Gibraltar or 
Marseilles and embark on a P& O 
Liner of transatlantic size and 
splendour. Low rates make this 
QE an exceptional value. 


PENINSULAR 


AND ORIENTAL AND. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
“NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


Regular sailings from London, Gibraltar 
and Marseilles to India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, Sudan, / 
Persian Gulf, East and South Africa, ete. 


SEE INDIA 
ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORK—$415 up' 


An outstanding vaiue . . . across the 
Atlantic in famous Cunarders . . 
thence to India by new s.s. Strathnaver 
ors.s. Strathaird or other P & O Liners. 
First Class, Second Class or popular 
Tourist Class throughout. 


P & O CRUISES...special seasonal cruises 
to the Noche, Vonderlands and the 
Mediterranean. P &O WORLD TOURS. 


Information from Your Local Agent or 


BOK 
CUNARD ALI NE 
25 Riadees ee pain York 


WINTER CRUISES 


You know Switzerland in 
its Summer dress of green 


See it now in a Mantle 
of Silver and Ermine 


Switzerland in summer, when lakes are limpid and 
the valleys are gay with flowers, is well-known to 
you. But new beauties—gay, joyous, thrilling— 
await you now that winter has spread its glittering 
robe. Come up to the heights of health—gain 
new vigor and strength in the clear, tonic atmos- 
phere. Switzerland alone offers such a variety of 
winter sports, for either participant or spectator, 
in such perfect settings. Travel costs... hotel 
and pension tariffs . . . are most reasonable. 
Write us for rates and booklet entitled “Winter 
in Switzerland.” 


Come to 
SWITZERLAND 
for the Winter Sports 


and SOUTH AMERICA 


TWO CHRISTMAS CRUISES 


DEC. 22... SATURNIA . . . 13 days. 


Only 7 days away from business. Calling 
at Kingston, Panama Canal, Havana, Nassau. 
$167.50 up. 


DEC. 24. . . ROMA. 10 days. 


Only 5% days away from business. 
Favorite Lido. Calling at Nassau, Kingston, 
Havana. $145 up. 


% Ali WEST INDIES 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS e 475 Fifth Ave., New York City 


SWITZERLAND 


Three Mid-Winter Cruises 
on the SATURNIA 


JAN. 6... 13 Days. Kingston, Panama 
Canal, Havana, Nassau. $167.50 up. 

JAN. 20... 17 Days. Nassau, La Guayra, 
Curacao, Panama Canal, Kingston, Havana. 
$215 up. 

FEB. 8... 17 Days. Only 9 days away from 
business. Same itinerary as Jan. 20th cruise. 
$215 up. 


WEST E 


Leave New York 
December 22 at 4:30 P. M. 


A glorious voyage in Southern waters on the ae days 
S. S. “COAMO”, one of the ./most popular 
tropical cruise liners. Celebrate Christmas and : 

New Year’s at sea with gala holiday festivities. 

Spend delightful days in Puerto Rico and Santo S$ 

Domingo, Dominican Republic. A special pro- A IO 
gram of entertainment both at sea and ashore. 


Four fascinating motor tours—including an all- 
day Loop Trip through the mountains of Puerto 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


HOLY LAND EGYPT 


JAN. 27... VULCANIA .. . 40 Days, 
18 Calls. 9 full days at Trieste for visiting 
Northern Italy or Central Europe. Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Palma, Cannes, Naples, 
Palermo, Patras, Ragusa, Trieste, Spalato, 
Lisbon, Azores. First Class $435 up, 
TOURIST $240 up. 

/ FEB. 10... ROMA... . 39 Days, 12 
MINIMUM - Calls. The whole Mediterranean. Madeira, 
Naples, Phaleron (Athens), Istanbul, Rhodes, 


Rico with “a picnic on top of the world.” Bril- oe. Be HAE dees Haifa, Port Said, Genoa, Cannes, Gibraltar. 
. . ns 
liant dinner dance at Escambron Beach Club. Katee a First Class $485 up, TOURIST $270 up. 
Return to New York early morning Jan. 2 in ALL EUROPE FEB. 15 . . . Conte di SAVOIA... 28 
time for school or business. over the Mild Days, 12 Calls. Whole Mediterranean in four 
; Southern Route weeks, thanks to unusual speed. Gibraltar, 
The all-inclusive fare embraces entire Crease a ere ‘ Cannes, Monte Carlo, Genoa, Naples, Haifa, 
from New York to these two charming islands Bie eee Ae neta SEB Port Said, Phaleron (Athens), Villefranche. 
tm the West Indies and return, with sight- Office, 545 Fifth Ave., local agent or First Aleee $550 up, SPECIAL CLASS $315 
seeing trips in both Puerto Rico and Santo New York, or make 1 State St., New York; TOURIST $270 up. 
Domingo. The ship is your hotel for the reservations _ through 1601 Walnut St., Phila- up, 
entire trip. A your local tourist agent. delphia; 86 Arlington St., 
Boston; 944 Arcade, * G 5 
Union Trust Bldg, Gleve- Other Mediterranean Cruises 
WINTER CRUISES—Sailings every Thursday on the land; 33: ES Cu) ; 
“BORINQUEN” or “COAMO” 11 days, ineluding all ex- Brey arene ee Font March 9... Vulcania.. 40 days.. 17 calls 
penses, $110 minimum. American Bank Building, March 24 . Roma.... 40 days.. 14 calls 


New Orie Fy Architects 
OTS ete ee beaven April 20... Vulcania . . 40 days .. 16 calls 


Porto Rico Lin NE rTALIAN LINE 
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LON EETS ax0 
Lacemakers 


TO THE 


_, WESTINDIES 


and the 
CARIBBEAN 


This season’s ‘“‘Guest Cruises” 
| are just as new and different as 
their forerunners were in 1903! 
Since those pioneering cruises, 
thirty years ago, the Great 
White Fleet has been building 
friendships, improving shore ar- 
rangements, setting the pace in 
| the Caribbean . . . until now 
_.3 six new spotless liners lead the 
procession. With deck sports, 
ewe dancing, swimming in a_per- 
__ manent outdoor pool ... together 
? with the cordial, informal serv- 
| ice for which these ships are 
noted . . . here’s the way to 
enjoy the tropics intimately. 


from NEW YORK—A wide selec- 
tion of cruises of 10 to 20 days or 
more—variously to HAVANA, JA- 
MAICA, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
COSTA RICA, GUATEMALA, 
HONDURAS. Rates vary from 
$125 to $220 minimum depending 
upon cruise selected. Sailings every 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Similar “Guest Cruises’? from New 
Orleans—Los Angeles—San Francisco 


] No passports required. 
“se Optional shore excursions at all ports. 


, Xo CALIFORNIA 


AND 

FIRST CLASS—between New York 

and California $180 up; between 

New Orleans and California, $180 
- UD. 


IR Apply any Authorized Tour- 
tst Agency or United Fruit 


yr. Company, Pier 3, North 
River or 332 Fifth Avenue, 
Sate New York 


GREAT 
WHITE 
a FLEET 


people of Trogir, as I have said, are 
mainly peasant, about ninety percent 
of them Croat, the rest Italian, not a 
few of them excessively good-look- 
ing, all very pleasant—in many re- 
spects like the people of Split. 

Then there was Shibenik, 20,000 
population, a great peasant village, 
rather than a city, with a harbor 
Naples can envy. The sea just to 
the north of it is an archipelago of 
small islands. The town is ap- 
proached through a defile between 
precipitous rocks. The water sud- 
‘denly expands into a vast bay that 
might shelter a navy. From the bay 
the town, creeping up a slope, looks 
lovely. It is a Venetian town, but 
lacks the finish of Trogir. The 
streets are narrow, tortuous, angular, 
crudely flagged, with abrupt endings. 
The one building worth close notice 
is the fifteenth-century Cathedral of 
St. John, a greater and finer edifice 
than the Trogir one, with three apses, 
built entirely in stone in a way that, 
were it not so beautiful would make 
it primarily an architectural stunt. 

The people are nearly all Croats, 
large men and women, rather slow 
moving but very alert. Their fields 
outside the city are models in inten- 
sive cultivation. To see a few thou- 
sand of them going or coming from 
church, is a sight never to be for- 
gotten. Unlike. in Split, national 
costumes are general in Shibenik. 
The men wear tiny orange and black 
caps and heavy, durable pants and 
jackets of coarse brown homespun. 
Over a scraggy shirt front comes a 
fold-over, collarless vest with silver 
buttons of handmade filigree, Their 
sandals, which at first glance appear 
simple, actually are a complexity of 
folds and thongs. Over all this, on 
cool days, they sling across their 
shoulders a gaberdine with long, loose 
sleeves and a capuchin hood. The 
women of Shibenik wore accordion- 
pleated skirts from their own looms 
before they were known in western 
Europe. Besides, they wear ample 
bodices, cotton kerchieves, usually 
white, resembling the cap of Liberty, 
and sandals similar to the men’s. 

And, finally, there were the several 
villages we visited in the Dalmatian 
Highlands—Dalmatinsko Zagorye, as 
the mountain region immediately in 
back of Split, Trogir and Shibenik 
is called in Slavic. Primitive in the 
extreme, both in comfort and socio- 
economic organization, they are vast- 
ly unlike the communities along the 
coast or on the islands. 

Zagorye (literally: “behind the 
mountains”) is a barren, arid land, 
mostly stone, almost as unproductive 
as Montenegro, hot in the summer 
and in the winter swept by winds 
that seer one’s skin and push one’s 
breath back into the lungs. Rainfall 
is meager, but, as almost throughout 
the Karst region, water comes from 
numerous underground sources, mak- 
ing every other valley a swamp or 
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semi-swamp, infested by malarial 
mosquitoes. 

Malaria has raged in Zagorye for 
five hundred years. Until lately no 
one there knew what it was. They 
called it “the shivers,’ and through 
the centuries millions of them died 
of it. It is only in the last ten years 
that the Yugoslav government hy- 
gienic service, badly handicapped by 
insufficient funds, has begun to take 
serious steps against the disease; but, 
at best, it will take decades, perhaps 
centuries, to raise the people from 
the level to which a half a millenium 
of exploitation, disease and neglect 
has pushed them. 

In the high-mountain villages the 
people are extremely proud. They 
accept no aid which might smell of 
charity from anyone. I was told that 
toward the end of winter, when they 
frequently begin to run short of food, 
adults, particularly men, all but en- 
tirely refrain from eating. To keep 
their stomachs from growling and 
feeling empty, they strap flat, spe- 
cially-shaped rocks close over their 
abdomen. This also helps them to 
carry themselves upright and, as one 
of them put it, “to keep their heads 
clear.” Children either die very 
young or live; if they survive, they 
often live past a hundred—not only 
in the mountain, but, less frequently, 
of course, in the malarial centers as 
well. 

The people in the malarial villages 
are pitiful; those beyond the mos- 
quitoes and foreign imperialism, how- 
ever, are a colossal breed, thin but 
hard, not handsome, nor the op- 
posite, proud, seldom ill-humored, 
suspicious and even contemptuous of 
people like ourselves who come to 
them dressed in city clothes, but also 
capable of fine Slavic hospitality and 
politeness. In some ways they are as 
impressive as the Montenegrins. Unr- 
educated, they have a sound instinc- 
tive culture, which one does not no- 
tice unless one gets to know them 
well. In their basic natures, they 
are, in fact, cultivated, refined, 
capable of deep graciousness and 
great gentleness. Of course, on the 
other extreme, also of great cruelty. 

Despite the centuries of neglect 
and exploitation (perhaps because of 
them) they have a terrific power in 
them. All the onslaughts of medieval 
and modern imperialism on _ their 
natural culture have failed to rob 


_them of their national character and 


integrity. In fact, in Zagorye one 
finds customs which the old Slavs 
practiced in the third century, and 
hears song and expression sung and 
used in the heart of Russia. And 
now and then, as if suddenly giving 
vent to their bottled-up creative 
energy, they produce an artistic 
genius like Ivan Mestrovic or a 
scientific inventor like Nikola Tesla, 
who is a native of Lika, a region 
very much like and adjoining 


Zagorye. 
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SANTA 
NEVER FORGETS 


AT CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


“A Merry Christmas to all” 
is again our pledge at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall. 
frankly, we like to play Santa 
Claus. Maybe 


we’ve done it so often, and 


F or, 


it’s because 


because it seems to please our 
friends. 

Again we’ve planned a real 
old-fashioned Christmas for 
with everything from 
filled stockings to stuffed 


you, 


turkey. No fuss and fatigue 
like you’d have at home, but 
a true family holiday. ...A 
rally round the Christmas tree 
for carols. . . . Stockings 
bulged with presents and sur- 
prises for the children. ... 
Holiday entertainments in the 
hotels. . . . Out-of-doors, a 
brisk turn by the sea till your 
cheeks glow like St. Nick’s 
and your appetite is rampant. 
... Then a triumphant family 
dinner that will make you 
think Santa’s turned chef. 


At night the Boardwalk is 
a carnival of lights and gaiety. 
It will be so much fun, you’ll 
want to remember every 
minute. So come down Satur- 
day and make Christmas last 
three days this year, or even 
longer. We celebrate all dur- 
ing Christmas week. Low win- 
ter rates. American and 


European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


It’s cheaper now 
the GoldenState 
way—rail and 
Pullman charges 
greatly reduced 
December first. 


EEE 
Wy] GO VIA Ey): Ue 


Golden State 


LIMITED 


No extra fare 


wo Rock Island - Southern Pacific 
ARIZONA «- CALIFORNIA 


A thousand sunny miles through winter’s most colorful playground 
A Finer Train Never Traveled the Rails 


Quickest by hours Chicago to Phoenix. Only through service 
to El Paso-Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, Indio, Palm Springs and 
Agua Caliente. Direct low altitude through-service route from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. Paul to San Diego-Coro- 
nado, Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. Only 61 hours— 
minimum daylight travel—Chicago to California. 
Morning and Evening Trains from Chicago 
For further information, write 


L. M. Allen, Vice-Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Mer. 
Rock Island Lines, 721 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, II. 1455B 


ROCK ISLAND 


ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


AROUND the WORLD 


AMES BORING’S ‘‘Small Party’’ cruises are 

. the latest development in world travel. You 
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WITH THE NOMAD HORSEMEN OF MONGOLIA 


(Continued from page 34) 


with Buffalo Bill, is in high spirits 
and says that this is the finest 
country he ever saw, excepting 
Texas. It makes us almost super- 
stitious to hear him ramble on as 
he tells tales of the old Wild West 
as he heard them from his father 
and grandfather. Only those who 
were born on the plains can under- 
stand the language of the prairie. 
We catch his mood and say things 
we have never said before, as the 
prairie wind whispers to us in the 
night. It is as if Mother Earth 
spoke to us again and said, “My 
children, my children, you have 
come back to me again.” We fall 
asleep as one of our party rambles 
on about the Golden Horde and the 
hoof-prints of Genghis Khan. We 
wonder vaguely whether he is talk- 
ing about a man or a horse. 

The next morning we pick up a 
trail that leads to a Mongol en- 
campment. We pass several large 
herds of horses,-some cattle and a 
flock of sheep. Soon we see the 
yurts in the distance. Apparently 
they belong to a family of consid- 
erable wealth for the herds are 
scattered far and wide over the 
prairies. As we ride up to the 
yurts several ferocious looking 
dogs rush towards us barking an- 
grily. Several Mongols emerge 
from the yurts and call them back. 
Recognizing our Mongol traveling 
companions they invite us to dis- 
mount and make ourselves at home. 
We tie our horses to a rope 
stretched between two posts. Our 
Mongol host, who seems to be a 
man of some consequence, gives us 
the use of a guest yurt where we 
deposit our light traveling baggage. 
Passing through a small wooden 
door about four feet high, we enter 
a ‘circular tent about sixteen feet 
across. The floor is about two feet 
below the level of the ground, giv- 
ing the inside circular wall a height 
of about six and a half feet. This 
makes it possible for even a tall 
man to move freely in any part of 
the yurt. We are surprised at its 
roominess. 

Looking up we notice that there 
is a hole in the top of the yurt. 
This serves as a chimney for the 
smoke from the fire in the center 
of the yurt. Inside everybody sits 
crosslegged on the floor which is 
the hard ground covered with thick 
pads of felt. There are no chairs 
and no furniture, in our sense of 
the word, excepting a few small 
tables which are placed in front of 
the guests. Our host serves us 
bowls of steaming tea at once. An 
iron pan hangs over the fire. It is 
held in place by four upright bars 
of iron. A Mongol girl is carefully 
nursing the fire so as to give a 
maximum of heat with a minimum 
of smoke. An old woman is ap- 
parently giving her long lectures as 
to the proper way to tend a fire. 

Without staring too’ much we 
can observe the interior of the 
yurt. We notice that the support- 
ing staves come together at the top 
and are fitted into a wooden ring 
like spokes in a wheel. The staves 
are brightly polished from years of 
use. We know that the customs of 
the Mongols have not changed for 
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a thousand years and we can truly 
say that we have been in a tent like 
that of Genghis Khan. Everything 
in the yurt is neat and orderly. The 
sides of the circular wall are cov- 
ered with hangings of embroidered 
silk. Some of them seem to be 
hundreds of years old and yet their 
colors are bright and pleasing, for 
nothing can really fade in a yurt. 
Boxes painted bright red with gold 
stripes and secured with brass locks 
and hinges stand close up against 
the wall. These contain the holiday 
clothes of the family, the silver 
ornaments of the women and the 
sacred books of the Buddhist re- 
ligion. The family altar stands op- 
posite the door and on it an image 
of Buddha. There is also a photo- 
graph of the Hutuktu, the Living 
Buddha of Urga. 

The women have prepared a kind 
of mutton stew. The pieces of mut- 
ton are speared with long knives. 
After a little practice we can eat 
Mongol-fashion, seizing the meat 
with our teeth and biting off as 
much as we can chew at one time. 
Millet meal is added to the soup 
so as to form a kind of a porridge 
which is dipped up into bowls. 

The Mongols are anxious to ar- 
range an antelope hunt for our 
amusement and their benefit. Their 
religion forbids them to kill any 
living thing, but they are very fond 
of venison and this seems to them 
a wonderful opportunity to lay in 
a store of venison, without adding 
to their list of sins. Of course they 
have to kill sheep and cattle in or- 
der to live, but this does not bother 
them very much because they have 
automatic prayer wheels. These are 
rigged up so that the wind can 
keep them spinning. At every rev- 
olution a prayer written on a piece 
of paper stores up credit for them 
in the Buddhist heaven, but appar- 
ently they are afraid that the shoot- 
ing of antelope would place too 
heavy a strain on their mechanical 
devotions. 

We ride over the plains. The 
antelope are the same color as the 
sere grass. It is hard to see them 
at a distance. The Mongols, how- 
ever, seem to have eagle eyes and 
can spot a herd with the naked eye 
long before we can make them out 
with our binoculars. We ride hard 
toward the herd, taking care to 
keep them to windward. By keep- 
ing some low hills between us and 
the herd, we are able to approach 
close enough to shoot once, but 
only once, for the animals are off 
like the wind at the first shot. Our 
hunters have bagged two. The 
Mongol cowboys throw them over 
the backs of the snorting horses 
and we gallop back to the yurts. 

With all their lack of the com- 
forts of civilization one cannot help 
envying the Mongols their carefree 
life, their security for the future, 
and their healthful mode of living. 
We cannot but feel that civilization 
has cheated us of something. For 
us such a life would be monoto- 
nous but for the Mongols it is sim- 
plicity and freedom. As we ride 
away from the yurts our Texas 
friend sings lustily, “Bury me not 
on the Lone Prairie.” 


THE ARROWS OF THE MOUNTAIN GODS 
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Since we would undoubtedly cast 
suspicion upon ourselves if we re- 
fused the invitation to pass closer in- 
spection, we advanced towards the 
little group—ready, of course, for in- 
stant action at the least hint of 
treachery. 

I produced my credentials—a let- 
ter 1 carried given me by the Grand 
Living Buddha of Lhabrang. Their 
attitude changed instantly. We were 
escorted with deference to their tents 
about a mile distant, and presented 
to their chief, who received us with 
most cordial hospitality. 

The Tibetan nomad is a fine chap 
when you gain his confidence. Many 
were the pleasant story- and fib-tell- 
ing contests we had sitting around 
the fire, sipping scalding butter-tea, 
with the soft patter of rain on the 
tent root. He loves to laugh. Many 
a tense situation has been relieved by 
some little quip or jest which appeals 
to his highly-developed sense of 
humor. 

The country abounds with game in 
certain districts. And the Tibetan 
dearly loves the chase. Sometimes 
they would take us out on little ex- 
cursions—a blue sheep, wapiti or 
white leopard hunt. I remember one 
amusing experience while after blue 
sheep. Blue sheep are to be found 
only at very high altitudes, among the 
crags and rocks. 

Horses had been left behind and we 
had started afoot. We did much 
tramping about and climbing of hills 
and rocky cliffs. It was heart-break- 
ing work. The rarity of the atmos- 
phere at the 16,000 to 17,000 foot alti- 
tudes necessitated very frequent stops 
to allow one’s pounding heart to re- 
turn to normal. 

We saw him. A lucky long shot 
across the canyon, and he dropped 
dead in his tracks, tumbling to the 
valley floor below. Exultant, I dashed 
madly down after him. I was proud 
of him. 

A fifteen-year-old youngster, a 
shepherd, who had taken quite an in- 
terest in me, my guns and my equip- 
ment, had joined the chase. He 
threw the sheep over his shoulder, 
and without a moment’s hesitation, 
started up the steep cliff. 

1 followed after. A half-dozen 
steps or so, and I was forced to stop 
to regain my wind. A féw momerit’s 
rest, and another half-dozen steps, 
and another stop for wind. It takes 
very little effort to go down a steep 
hill; but climbing it again in those 
rarefied altitudes is another matter. 

The fifteen-year-old, meanwhile, 
with the sheep over his shoulder, kept 
going steadily upward without stop 
or rest. Half way up he turned and 
looked at me with a curious expres- 
sion. At first I observed concern in 
his eyes. Was I hurt? Suspicion 
soon followed. Surely, not a weak- 
ling! Z 

lt seemed ever’so long a time had 
elapsed ere I finally reached the top 
. .. there to perceive the silent“con- 
tempt in the youngster’s eyes. A 
weakling! Huh! As the Chinese say: 
I had “lost face!” 

(My dear youngster, if I had lived 
my entire life at altitudes of over 
12,000 feet . . .) 

The Tibetan nomad loves horses. 
Like the American cowboy, the Ti- 


betan will walk a hundred yards to 
get his horse for a fifty-yard ride in 
the opposite direction. 

And he’s an excellent rider, too. It 
was ever a source of puzzlement and 
amusement to the Tibetan, who rides 
with his stirrups so short that he 
looks like a jockey at the post, to see 
me ride with stirrups so long that my 
legs were almost straight. Many 
were the arguments we had on the 
relative merits of long and short stir- 
rups. 

Another thing that amused them 
were the fur-lined gloves I wore with 
my leather jacket. 

“Huh!” they would sniff. “Shoes 
for his hands!”” And they would ask 
me in all seriousness why I had cut 
my sleeves off at the wrist! The or- 
thodox Tibetan sheepskin garment 
has sleeves that reach no less than 
twelve inches beyond the finger-tips. 
Thus, hands are kept warm while 
holding the reins. 

It was. not many weeks before I 
adopted what at first appeared ex- 
tremely cumbersome, the sheepskin 
garment with long sleeves, et al. My 
pretty fur-lined gloves proved hope- 


lessly inadequate for those long, 
chilly hours in the saddle. 
My. horse was a beauty. I called 


him “Hsta Shaga.” Wherever I went 
I heard repeated, “Hsta Shaga! Hsta 
Shaga!” (Beautiful horse! Beautiful 
horse!) I really believed him to be 
the finest horse in all northeastern 
Tibet and I had many an argument 
on that score with some Tibetans. 

Riding and shooting exhibitions are 
a great source of entertainment for 
the Tibetans. At the yearly festival 
for the “Replenishing of the Moun- 
tain God’s Quiver” three hilarious 
days are given to drinking, riding and 
shooting contests. 

Every hill and mountain peak is 
topped with a giant “quiver of ar- 
rows” to enable the particular moun- 
tain god to protect himself from hos- 
tile neighbor gods. Once each year 
the “quivers” (lob-tse) of the nearby 


peaks are replenished with giant 
“arrows” by the resident tribes. 
This is sheer paganism, though 


Lamas officiate. Lamaism is a modi- 
fication of the ethical and meta- 
physical principles of Buddhism, with 
an admixture of paganism and sham- 
anism of the earlier native religions. 
A Lama official, whom I queried with 
regard to this inconsistency, merely 
replied with a shrug of the shoulders, 
saying: 

“What's the odds? It affords them 
an excuse for a pleasant three-day 
holiday, with an opportunity to give 
vent to a lot of pent-up energy. Be- 
sides, it can’t possibly do anybody any 
harm.” 

I was a guest of the Lhardi tribe 
upon one such occasion.. Following 
the impressive ceremony, which was 
accompanied with a deal of chanting 
and burned-offerings, we had a spell 
of racing. 

Next, a target was set up. Start- 
ing from a point about one hundred 
and fifty yards distant, the rider tore 
down the stretch, juggling his rifle 
high overhead, and fired at the target 
as he came abreast of it. This was 
lots of fun; even the horses seemed 
to enjoy the wild gallop with reins 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE ARROWS OF THE MOUNTAIN GODS 
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hanging free upon the neck. 

You must remember, we were 
horse-racing at about 16,000 feet— 
—over three miles above sea-level! 

Then we rode off to kill the 
“Hoodoo Frog.” The story tells of 
the frog who was awakened from a 
pleasant snooze by raindrops upon his 
bald head. He lifted his head and 
opened his mouth in prayer to the 
God of Rain, beseeching Him to cease 
his annoyance. The story went on 
that as long as the frog continued to 
keep his mouth open, the rain would 
not fall. 

Rain was needed for grass for the 
sheep and cattle to graze upon. 
Hence, we set out to either kill the 
selfish little frog, or at least to fright- 
en him into closing his mouth. 

After a wild fifteen-minute gallop 
—each one wanted to be first on the 
scene—we reached the edge of a pre- 
cipitous cliff. Some five or six hun- 
dred yards in the valley-floor below 


was a small pond of perhaps a hun- 
dred yards in diameter. In the cen- 
ter was a dark patch—a rock, no 
doubt. The frog was sitting on that 
dark patch, I was told. 

I was sceptical. 

However, we all dismounted and 
lined up. Then, at a signal, we all 
began to blaze away at the “frog” 
fast as we could work our rifle-bolts. 
The climax came when a cartridge 
exploded prematurely in the breach of 
one fellow’s old blunderbuss, almost 
blowing his head off. 

So we quit our shell-wasting, 
pounded each other on the back in 
all-round congratulations, and gal- 


loped off, yelling and whooping like 
a band of Red Indians on the war- 
path! 

No. I won’t tell you who won the 
drinking bout that evening! But it 
certainly was the end of the “dry” 
season! 


* * * 


REVISITING ARIZONA’S COPPER KINGDOM 
(Continued from page 17) 


her skirts and stares fixedly at the 
ground. His older brother stands 
straight and naked, watching us with 
unblinking eyes, ignoring the smile 
of our greeting. These are the only 
signs of life about the houses, but 
from the corral comes shouts of 
laughter, and jeers and cat calls, and 
now and then advice or remonstra- 
tion in sing-song Spanish. 

We walk toward the corral. About 
the single well are gathered the men 
of the village, dressed in the stand- 
ard costume of vaqueros—shirt and 
sombrero, blue cloth pants, boots and 
spurs. Cattle are filing toward the 
watering trough. The men are sit- 
ting on the fence about the enclosure 
or on the ground around the well. 
A canvas bag with a capacity of per- 
haps three quarts is tied to one end 
of a two hundred foot length of rope 
and dropped over a cross beam and 
down the well. The other end of the 
rope is knotted about the chest of a 
horse, and astride the horse is the 
Chief of the village, a grey, laughing, 
old, old man. So old, we are told, 
“that no one can count the number 
of moons that have passed since his 
birth.” The horse is backed until the 
canvas sinks below the water level, 
a hundred and fifty feet below the 
ground. Then there is a concentra- 
ted whoop from the gathered Indians, 
echoed by the Chief, and the horse 
breaks into a half trot forward. As 
the rope moves out of the well, the 
cheering and shouting continues, un- 
til at last the three quarts of water 
are lifted to the top and dumped by 
many hands into the watering trough. 
Then, as the horse backs slowly, the 
men relax. Cigarettes are rolled and 
lighted, conversation is carried on in 
normal tones, until another great ef- 


fort is required for the lifting of an- 
other three quarts of water. 

Life in the village is simple. When 
stuff is needed from the outside 
world, cloth for the women, tobacco 
and whiskey for the men, a couple of 
steers are slaughtered and their hide 
and meat packed on a wagon and 
hauled to Tucson. The village is rich 
in land and cattle. The women are 
fat and envied by less fortunate 
neighbors. The children grow up in 
time, the boys to herd cattle and 
shout beside the well, the girls to 
pound corn, weave baskets, and shape 
ollas. There are other children to 
carry water and chase dogs. As long 
as there is water in the well, suffi- 
ciency is assured. Life idles, simple, 
and pleasant and slow under the 
noonday sun of the desert. 

I left Tucson for the last time in 
a box car, a guest of the Southern 
Pacific. My feet were hanging just 
above the mesquite that grows along- 
side the railroad track, while I sat 
completely absorbed in the desert 
sunset. In the distance the Santa 
Ritas and the Rincons were blue and 
gashed with shadows, while on the 
remaining side of the square the Tuc- 
son Mountains formed an ominous, 
jagged silhouette. The sun set and 
the afterglow disappeared. Thr 
ranges became dark silhouettes 
against a lesser darkness, to merge 
finally in universal night. It seemed 
to me that the sun was setting on the 
Tucson of my birth; on the old pueb- 
lo mining town, that exciting mix- 
ture of Mexican simplicity and West- 
ern extravagance. Next time, I felt, 
I would have to search even further 
than Cochise, San Xavier, or the Pa- 
pago village to bring back memories 
that would tie me with the past... . 
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convenient location; 
ments; superior cuisine—and above all 
the attentive service. 


Single $2 to $4; Double $4 to $7 


is the rule of the House. 


“No tipping” 
North Capitol and E Streets 


DIAMOND MINING IN SOUTH AFRICA 
(Continued from page 31) 


turns 1n a diamond found in the 
open—whether the diamond found 
is worth that amount or not. He 
is also given a vacation. In this 
way, the owners not only keep the 
boys honest, but after they return 
home and tell the story of their 
good fortune relatives and friends 
flock to the mine and sign up in the 
hope of being equally fortunate. 
Thus a plentiful supply of willing 
workers is always on hand. 

At the end of your visit to the 
Premier diamond mine, you enter 
the main office to be shown some 
diamonds. An official opens the 
safe and casually hands you a box. 
Gazing at the contents, you ask 
skeptically, ‘““Are these diamonds?” 
A smile is your answer. You are 
informed you are holding possibly 
fifty thousand dollars worth of 
diamonds. Unbelievable—why they 
look like broken pieces of vari- 
colored old bottles! Of course, after 
your first shock is over, you realize 
these stones are not cut and 
polished. They are not the type 
of dazzling gems you associate with 
the Louvre, the Tower of London, 
the potentates of ancient India and 
the wondrous jewels hidden deep 
in the church vaults at Seville— 
these are truly “diamonds in the 
rough!” 

There are several famous stones 
and all have their histories. Per- 
haps the two best known of these 
are the Hope blue diamond, with its 
story of bringing bad fluck and 
sometimes death to its possessor, 
and the celebrated Koh-i-nur dia- 
mond, now in the possession of the 
Royal Family of Great Britain. The 
Koh-i-nur’s history dates back to 
the fourteenth century and it was 
long the property of the Grand 
Mogul at Delhi. It was on the an- 
nexation of the Punjab, in 1850, 
that it became the property of the 
British Crown. There are many 
others, the histories of which are 
glibly related to you by the well 
informed mine officials, a most 
hospitable group of gentlemen. 

But now it is growing late in the 
afternoon, you have seen a fortune 
recovered from the “blue ground” 
of the diamond fields and your 
most interesting and truly exciting 
visit to the Premier diamond mine 
is ended. 

The memory lingers with you on 
the twenty mile motor trip back 
to Pretoria, that lovely capital city, 
with its wide and regularly laid- 
out streets, which are in many cases 
bordered with willows and where, 
when passing the railroad station, 
you view the towering and im- 


pressive statue, erected to the 
memory of the President of the 
Transvaal Republic, “Oom Paul” 
Kruger. 


There are a great many different 
kinds of diamond mines in South 
Africa. 

For instance, there are the Soma- 
bula Gravels which contain dia-~ 
monds. These are found on the 
main watershed of Southern Rho- 


Ss 


desia, (named after Cecil Rhodes) 
at Willoughby’s Sidings, about 
twelve miles southwest of Givelo. 

Then there are diamonds found in 
the desert, where, when an open 
area is proclaimed by the Mines 
Department, they have what is 
called a “pegging rush.’ One of 
these rushes was held on the banks 
of the Hartz River, in the neigh- 
borhood of Taungo. 

The procedure of such a rush is 
most interesting. The hopeful pros- 
pectors toe a line with their digger’s 
certificate clutched tightly in their 
hands, waiting for the crack of the 
pistol, which is the signal that the 
“pegging scramble” is on! The en- 
trance fee is a shilling for the 
digger’s certificate, which must be 
applied for at least two weeks in 
advance. This gives the Digger’s 
Committee and others a chance to 
check up on the various applicants 
and to keep out crooks, “I.D.B.’s” 
(illicit Diamond Buyers) and others 
of the fraudulent fraternity. The 
diggers pay a monthly license fee of 
five shillings to the Government on 
each claim they stake, or as they 
Callit. pes” out, 

On the opening day, no man may 
stake out more than one claim— 
but a week later, if any spacé is still 
available, he may stake out a 
further number, not exceeding five. 
The claims, as might be supposed, 
do not all go to the fleet-footed and 
husky individuals. The obese, the 
elderly, the halt and blind all have 
their chance because a proxy is per- 
mitted to run for them. All that is 
required by law, is that the proxy 
shall carry a digger’s permit in his 
hand, bearing the name of his 
principal. 

In these rushes, the natives are 
not permitted to run, but they de- 
rive one fourth of the amount paid 
into the Government, as license 
fees, by the diggers. The barren 
ground being of absolutely no use to 
the natives, even as pasture lands, 
they really have no cause to com- 
plain, but grievances are nursed by 
the native chiefs, who do not like 
the idea of being barred off from 
what they consider their own land. 
Of course the land eventually goes 
back to the natives, but if it was 
useless before, it is doubly so when 
filled with holes as it is when it is 
returned to them, and it would be 
extremely perilous even to attempt 
to permit stock to graze over it. 
Few real finds are made in the sort 
of rush I have described, but even 
if one were fortunate enough to 
find a “pipe” containing diamonds, 
the law only allows the discoverer 
one-fourth of the diamonds re- 
covered. However, the prospectors 
are often on hand many days in ad- 
vance and the surrounding areas look 
like the beginning of a boom mining 
town of our old Western frontier 
days, with their eating places and 
other dispensaries all under tents, 
and over all a sort of spirit of car- 


nival pervading. 
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CRUISING CUNARD 


Foreign port ahead... for you this 
pause at the ship’s rail is a climax 
to joyous anticipation! Yet this exo- 
tic beauty is but a part of cruising 
Cunard. Here islife as you desire it 
.-- lazy, lovely, suavely served... 
answering your every mood with 
brilliant entertainment, with pleas- 
ant companionship... or with un- 
disturbed rest, if you prefer. An 
enchanted world, indeed! 
Give yourself a week or two or 
four of such living this winter 
. . Sail away to warm seas and 
glamorous, far-off ports. Choose 
from this elaborate program under 
renowned Cunard management. 


AQUITANIA ...to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean 


January 31 and March 7... 33 
days in the newly remodeled 
Aquitania ...to ten most alluring 
Mediterranean ports: Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche for 
the Riviera, Haifa and Port Said 
for the Holy Land and Egypt, 
Rhodes, Istanbul, Athens, Naples! 
Rates only $495 up, First Class; 
$265 up, Tourist Class. In Cooper- 
ation with Raymond - Whitcomb. 
MAURETANIA... to 
the West Indies and South 
America. The White Cruise 


Queen on an itinerary that few 
ships could equal. 5300 miles in 
12 days. .-Port of Spain, Trinidad; 
La Guaira, Venezuela; Willemstad, 
Curacao; Colon, Panama; Havana, 
Cuba . including a 240-mile 
daylight vista of the Leeward 
and Windward Islands! From 
New York Nov. 25... $125 up, 
First Class Service throughout. 
Later sailings Dec. 9 and 23, Jan. 
27, Feb. 10 and 24, Mar. 10 and 
24, Apr. 7...rates on application. 
SAMARIA...to Nassau, 
Havana and Bermuda. |] 
days . . . leisurely yachting over 
sunny seas in a ship famed for 
comfort...to the three highspots of 
the West Indies! From New York 
Jan. 20, Feb. 3 and 17, Mar. 3, 17 
and 31. Low rates... $125 up, 
First Class Service throughout. 


FRANCONIA New Year’s 
Cruise to Nassau and Havana. 
9 days...3 days ashore, including 
New Year’s Eve in Havana! From 
New York Dec. 26... $107.50 up. 
BERENGARIA Lineoln’s 
Birthday Week-end Cruise 
to Bermuda. 3 days .. . from 
New York Feb. 9... $55 up. First 
Class Service throughout. 

No passports needed for West Indies. 


Literature and reservations through your local 
agent or Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York 


cu 
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See EUROPE at leisure whilst 
CRUISING in luxury on the exquisite 


BRITISH LINER 


choose this vessel for V 
feres are astonishingly low, and Cuisine, Comfort, 
Service and Entertainment are unrivalled. 
windows to ALL Cabins. Palatial Public Rooms. Open- 
Air Tiled Swimming Pool and Sun-Lido. 

We MLL tol zal CRUISES IN JUNE, SEPTEMBER, 


THE BL 
Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St, London, S.W.1 
or any office of the Cunard Steamship Co in Canada 


ARANDORA STAR 


The mest perfectly appointed Cruising Liner in the 


Social Leaders and people of Title instinctively 
their Cruising Vacations, yet 


Outside 


OBER, DECEMBER. 
AY AND NORTHERN CAPITALS 


NORW; 
ICELAND, FINLAND, ETC., IN JULY AND AUGUST 


For full details apply to: 
UE 


STAR LINE 


and U.S.A. 
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TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—The year-’round play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. 
Y. Restful, charming. Booklet from 
Bermuda Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park 
Ave, N. Y. 


EGYPT— For all details of travel con- 
ditions to and in Egypt, consult Hamil- 
ton M. Wright, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y., official agent in the U. S. A. for 
the Tourist Development Assn. of Egypt. 


GERMANY— Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
lets_on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tour- 
ist Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York, 
or Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


POLAND— For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address, Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN— A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 
Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 
Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Literature—— 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children 
At MERRICOURT 


Your children will be safe, 


happy and healthy. Home- 
like Country Boarding 
%%.. School 


and Camp for 
¢ girls and boys from 2 to 

12 years. By month or 
reasonable rates. For illustrated 


KINGSBURY 


REV. AND MRS. JOHN T. 
Berlin, Conn. 


FREIGHTER VOYAGES 
AVERAGE $3 to $5 DAILY 


WINDWARD ISLANDS—25 Days, Haiti and 
Venezuela—24 Days, South America—38 Days. 
West Indies—13 Days, Far East and Around the 
World—8 to 5 months, etc. ‘ 
BERMUDA GUEST HOUSES.—$2 to $6 Daily, 
Including all meals. Roundtrip Passage $50 up. 
All expemse or independent trips. Call, Write o7 


Phone. 
TRAMP TRIPS 
44 Beaver St., N.Y.C. BO-9-8850. 
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This charming little city, built on the in- 
ternational boundary between America and Old 
Mexico, is rich in endless sunshine hours, dry, 
marvelous climate, and colorful historical tradi- 
tions. The intrigue of the Old World lies just 
a few steps from your modern hotel, and the 
romance and glamor of the “Last Frontier” is 
everywhere. Chiricahua National Monument, 
colorful and spectacular rock formations and 
canyons, is only a few minutes by motor. Guest 
ranches, cattle ranches, pre-historic ruins, riding, 
golf, and tennis await your pleasure. Fine 
schools, low priced modern aceommodations and 
shops. Fill out coupon for detailed, personal 
information. 


Come to Douglas fer hospitality, 
health and happiness--ceme now ! 


Wes 


Douglas Climate Cub 
i 16 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
! DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 
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and attractive booklet. 


BIND YOUR COPIES 
OF TRAVEL 


A new loose-leaf binder for 
holding 12 issues of Travel is 
now ready. Copies are re- 
moved and inserted simply by 


moving a rod. 
Handsomely bound in blue 


cloth, stamped in gold, the 
binder -has the appearance of 
a rich volume. Postpaid, 
$2.50. 


TRAVEL, 
4 West 16th St., N. Y. 


FIRE-WALKERS OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
(Continued from page 23) 


beating a mile a minute, my head 
ached, and I wanted to bolt. I have 
always had a great fear of fire, and 
now that fear was intensified. The 
tahua behind me pushed me gently. 
Tutavae had started! My head held 
high, I gritted my teeth and silently 
groaned. My legs felt numb and 
leaden. Then my bare feet touched 
something, uneven and elevated. In 
the next instant, countless tiny elec- 
tric shocks struck the soles of my 
feet. It was like a sudden contact 
of the skin with sharp needles. 

“T had experienced this sensation 
once while standing upon the grilled 
platform above the huge, throbbing 
engines of an ocean liner, with bil- 
lows of oily heat taking my breath. 
The heat of the umu all but suf- 
focated me. I was unable to draw a 
long breath. The heat waves af- 
fected the membrane of my nostrils. 
My lungs became strained, and | 
feared that I would choke if I didn’t 
‘breathe pure air quickly. From a 
‘great distance I could hear the mur- 
muring of the crowd. 

“Then, suddenly, the prickly sensa- 
‘tion on the bottom of my feet ceased, 
and I knew that I had traversed the 
umu. The last in line had not 
crossed the oven, so we continued 
walking across the clearing in a 
straight column away from the fire 
bed. I glanced down at my feet. 
They were untouched. I could hard- 
ly believe my eyes. My shirt was 
wet, and I could see that Tutavae’s 
broad back was streaming with per- 
spiration. Tutavae suddenly raised 
his branch of ti-leaves, an understood 
signal that the last man had passed 
over the umu, and for everyone to 
right-about-face for the return trip 
across the oven. I knew that I 
couldn’t stand another transit across 
the hot stones, so I stepped quickly 
out of line. Tutavae smiled and 
patted me on the back understanding- 
ly. The fire-walkers moved onto the 
umu again, and I was left standing 
twenty feet away, dazed and tremb- 
ling from head to foot. The tourists 
grouped about me, highly excited, 
screaming questions at me from all 
sides. I couldn’t say anything, I was 
too dazed. The natives of Raiatea, 
as I put on my socks and shoes, 
patted me encouragingly on the 
back.” 

The plantation owner rose to go. 

“The longer a man lives in Poly- 
nesia the more he comes into con- 


tact with the supernatural, challeng- 
ing and frustrating scientific defini- 

tion. The Umuti, my friend, is only 

one of the many mystic wonders of 

the islands of the South Pacific. 

They have many rites equally as 

strange and baffling. 

Months later, when I returned to 
America, I asked Professor John 
Godfrey Hill of the University of 
Southern California, who had taken 
moving pictures of fire-walking, what 
he thought of the extraordinary 
ceremonial and whether he had found 
a satisfactory scientific explanation. 

“I have lookéd up what has been 
attempted by several scientists,” he 
said, “but they themselves state that 
their explanations are not adequate. 

“Several facts enter into an ex- 
planation. The natives who per- 
formed the feat had been in training 
for two years under an old sorcerer. 
They believed in the protection of 
the vahine of the sky, the goddess of 
fire, and carried her sacred # plant, 
with which they struck the hot stones 
three times as they repeated their 
sacred formula before crossing. It 
is also~true™that the soles of their 
feet are very thick and calloused by 
constant barefoot walking. More- 
over, the stones are of a porous 
volcanic nature and therefore. not 
nearly as hot as would be granite 
stone under similar heat exposure. 
It is possible that the rapid oxida- 
tion of the top surface lessens the 
heat on the surface of the rock while 
three or four feet above the stones, 
the heat is intense. It is also pos- 
sible that by centuries of practice 
the fire-walkers have found out the 
exact length of time their feet can 
contact the hot rocks without injury 
and time their speed accordingly. 
Occasionally they did quicken their 
pace, particularly near the center of 
the pit where the heat was greatest. 

“Yet all of these possibilities do 
not explain adequately the fire-walk 
phenomenon. At least a part of the 
explanation must be sought, it seems 
to me, in the psychic state of the 
natives, which inhibits the ordinary 
sensitiveness to heat. In other words, 
their firm religious faith, which we 
do not yet fully understand how to 
evaluate, plays some real part in the 
ordeal. To date, documented science 
seems baffled, yet the indubitable fact 
is there. Every year the Polynesian 
fire-walkers repeat this mystic rite 
before Western eyes.” 


SAVAGE JUNGLES BENEATH OUR FEET 


(Continued from page 38) 


move in quietly and settle down. 

But before we leave the sea, per- 
mit me to speak of the sea cucum- 
ber, a  sausage-shaped creature 
whose means of defense possibly 
hold more novelty than any I ever 
have witnessed. Though I did not 
have the pleasure of witnessing one 
in conflict, I learned earlier that, 
when attacked, the sea cucumber 
expells its internal organs and 
leaves them to the enemy. This 
self-mutilation is not necessarily 
fatal, however, for the animal soon 
regenerates new organs, including 
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its digestive apparatus, and goes on 
about life as usual. 

The eternal struggle for life 
takes shape in countless combats. 
No quarter is given and seldom is 
quarter asked. Insect eats insect 
and animal eats animal that exis- 
tence may continue. 

Theirs is a strange world, of 
which we know little. No further 
distant than our feet, these strange 
creatures conduct their amours and 
fight their battles with an intensity 
and a ferocity of which man is 
incapable. 


QUIET IN NEW YORK? 


Quiet .. . in busy, throbbing Gotham. Thick-walled protection against 
noise .. . restful, sleep-inviting rooms .. . an unobtrusive, seen-but- 
not-heard type of service. Therefore, the St. Regis is “home” to an 
increasing number of distinguished visitors to the city. Single rooms, 


$4, $5, $6. Double rooms, $7, $8. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $10 to $20. 


rere ave. HOTEL ST. REGIS new vorx 


A Land of 
Colorful Contrast 


“Close-ups” of the picturesque 
blacks in their native setting— 
thatched kraals, primitive family 
customs, and age-old tribal cere- 
monies— 


In startling contrast, flourishing 
farms and cities, modern railroads 
and hotels, charming country clubs 
and delightful seaside resorts. 


And an amazing variety of things 
to see—Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe 
Ruins, Drakensberg Mountains, 
Cango Caves, gold and diamond 
mines, big game, and many other 
wonderful sights! 


For full information 

address: 

Thos. Cook & Son— 
Wagons-Lits, Inc., 
587 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 
or 
American Express 
Company 

65 Broadway, New York 

or any office of Thos. 

'e, Cook & Son—Wagons- 

4 Lits, Inc., or the Amer- 

U OF ! ican Express Company. 
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The Matterhorn 
ofHoltelsp 


Essex House 


160 Central Park South 
NEW YORK 


An admiring guest, a world traveler, 
lately returned from abroad, tells us 
“‘the Essex House is the Matterhorn 
of hotels. It captures the imagina- 
tion with its loftiness and charm. A 
view from the windows overlooking 
Central Park reveals a panorama of 
beauty seldom found anywhere in 
Europe.” 


A step to transportation, New York's smartest shops and theatres. 


Dining and Dancing Nightly 
in the Colonnades to 
Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 


Morate, after all, is largely a matter of 
geography. ...So a fig for this mad 
Siberian existence! Let’s be off to the 
Tropics . . . where there’s warmth and 
languor and balm for the nerves. The 
sun is smiling in Martinique. . . . Hi- 
biscus is blooming in Trinidad. .. . Barba- 
dos’ fame is long, tall drinks. . . . Ladies and 
gentlemen, we give you The West Indies! 
What happier way to reach these lei- 
sured lands than aboard the Lafayette? 
Muse upon the delights of cruising the 
Caribbean in this 25,000 tons of France- 
Afloat. The comfort of her grand salons. 
The freedom of her spacious decks. The 
joys of her sunlit swimming pool. Not to 
mention the pagan satisfaction of soak- 
ing, luxuriously, in your very own private 
bath. (There’s one with practically every 
cabin on the ship.) 
And the cuisine! Ah, we have you 


there. Every dish is a masterpiece cal- 
culated to throw gourmets into a state 
of reverent contemplation. The service 
throughout is perfect .. . and conducted, 
unobtrusively, by stewards who speak 
English. Nothing, absolutely nothing, has 
been spared to give you the time of your 
pampered life. And you get all this for 
the modest cost of a stay at an ordinary 
winter resort! 

Consider, once more, the dismal world 
about you. . . . Consider this wasteland 
of jitters and slush. Then make up your 
mind ... boldly, imperiously .. . to go 
down to the Spanish Main this winter 
. . . via the M. S. Lafayette. But first 
go down to see your travel agent. . . . 
He will gladly arrange all the details of 
your cruise for you. And remember that 
his services cost you nothing. ... French 
Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
M. S. LAFAYETTE 
Dec. 21 (Christmas Cruise) . ..12 days 


Return Jan. 2 
Nassau ... Kingston ... Havana 


$155 22 up 


Twol9-day Cruises, Jan. 26and Feb. 17 
—St. Pierre, Fort-de-France, Marti- 
nique ... Bridgetown, Barbados... 
Port of Spain, Trinidad ...La Guayra, 
Caracas, Venezuela... Willemstad, 
Curacao... Colon, Panama Canal 
Zone... Havana, Cuba. 


$7350 up 


“French ire NORTH ATLANTIC SAILINGS: ILE DE FRANCE, Nov. 25, Dec. 16 (Christmas Sailing), Jan. 13, 
Feb.3 * CHAMPLAIN, Dec. 2 and 30, Jan. 20, Feb. 10 * LAFAYETTE, Jan. 6 + DE GRASSE, Dee. 13 


